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The chamois, which although it looks like a goat is really an antelope, is the monarch of the 
Alpine heights, where it lives in summer, only descending the slopes in winter. It has 
marvellous agility, can leap over ravines 18 feet wide, and, as shown here, can go down an 
almost perpendicular precipice. At this season the young chamois are beginning to appear 


RED MAN ROMANCE 

CLAIM FOR HALF OF 
NEW YORK STATE 

Simple Faith of the Iroquois in 
the White Man’s Law 

THE SIX NATIONS 

. The newest Red Indian romance is 
the claim, about to be made in the 
American law courts, by the Six Iro¬ 
quois Nations, to about half the State 
of New York. 

These six nations who joined to form 
one league were originally the Mohawks, 
Onondagas, Cayugas,- Oneidas,- Senecas, 
and the Tuscatoras—which are very 
fine names for romantically-minded 
boys to remember. 

What the Indians Say 

They say that • they acted together 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
and.'were acknowledged by the American 
Stqte as a single power for treaty-making 
purposes, and that they could only 
dispose of their lands by a general treaty 
with the United States Government. 
They contend that they have not dis¬ 
posed of their lands by any such 
general treaty, and that therefore the' 
lands remain theirs. 

The contrary argument is that each 
nation has, in the past,' disposed of its 
land to private persons, and that there¬ 
fore the lands claimed by the Six Nations 
properly belong to the heirs of • these 
far-off purchasers. 

The lands concerned amount to nearly 
.2*0,000 square miles, inhabited by about 
2,500,000 people, and worth, according 
to the assessed value, nearly 600 million 
pounds. The Six Iroquois Nations, in¬ 
cluding those of mixed blood, total about 
6000 persons. ! Therefore if the claim 
could be made good, and a transfer of the 
property take place on equal terms to all 
the claimants, - each living Iroquois 1 
Indian would become worth no less a 
sum than ^100,000. 

A Hopeless Case 

; The Indians, though living within the 
United States, insist that they are a 
nation on-their own account by treaty 
and law, and are able to treat unitedly 
with the American nation as a whole, 
and that the property concerned is, and 
has-always been,'tribal and not indivi¬ 
dual property, though, apparently, if 
they could get it now they would make 
it individual,' 7 ' - 

. There - is- something pathetic in tire 
simple belief, or hope, of these people, 
come educated, and many still primi¬ 
tive, that they can by law upset a whole 
scries of purchases and transfers-of land 
going. on for 140 years past;- but it 
seems as if they think it can really be 
done. There is also something fine in 
their trust in the sanctity and power of 
the White Alan’s law. The hearing of 
the case will awaken interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but the result is 
inevitable; the Six Nations will find 
that the law is not on their side. 


A KING’S HOUSE 
Scene of a Bad Deed Saved for 
a Good Cause 

When Richard of Gloucester plotted 
in Crosby Hall the murder of the little 
princes in the Tower he would have been 
surprised to know.that four centuries 
and a half later his house would; be 
bought to make a club and hostel for 
women of the world's .universities. 

He would have been still more sur¬ 
prised to know that in the interval his 
house would hare moved five miles 
from Bishopsgate Street to Chelsea. " 

- Yet these tilings have happened, or 
are happening. Crosby Hall, built by 
Sir John Crosby in 1466, and lived in 
after Richard by Sir Thomas More, was 
pulled down in 1908 and rebuilt near 
Battersea Bridge. And now over/30,000 
has been raised (£18,000 of it by the 
British Federation of University Women) 
to buy and equip the house for visiting 
women students. It is a fine house 
saved for a fine cause in which the 
Dominions as well as the Home Country 
are taking an active interest. 


THE FLYING POST 
A Good Record in Colombia 

It is well that we should remind our¬ 
selves, sometimes of the progress which 
is being 1 made in countries we rarely 
hear about. Thus Colombia, the Ameri¬ 
can Republic through the late territory 
of which the Panama Canal runs, has 
had for some time a successful com¬ 
mercial air service. . 

In August, 1921, a regular, weekly 
round service was arranged covering 
some 600 miles. Six aeroplanes travel 
regularly. There is a big passenger 
traffic, and there are fifteen offices for 
receiving and distributing letters, parcel 
post packages, money, and so on. 

The latest figures we have show that 
from August, 1921, to December, 1923, 
the aeroplanes transported 2830 pas¬ 
sengers and nearly 200 tons of mails 
and baggage, and this -was done without 
a single serious accident. 

Is it not food for thought that in what 
we are tempted to regard as backward 
places there should exist a service un¬ 
known to the greater part of Europe ? 


UNSEEN MICROBE 

HOW WE KNOW HE IS 
THERE 

Can We Set Him to Work to 
Cure Pneumonia? 

MAKING GOOD HEALTH 
CATCHING 

Once more the invisible microbe has 
come out into the open. 

Dr. R. C. Green, of Minnesota Univer¬ 
sity, has found a parasite so small that 
it cannot be seen, though it is able to 
make.itself felt—by other.parasites on 
which it preys. ■ - 

It is always a little dangerous to fie- 
scribe something we cannot see ; but 
invisible microbes are well known. The 
microbes of small-pox ar.d scarlet fever 
are invisible, so is that cf distemper in 
dogs, which is dog 'influenza, and so 
probably is 'the microbe which causes 
human influenza. 

These microbes can be shown to exist 
ill this way. If some ■ portion of an 
animal body infected with the disease 
is extracted, and the extract put into a 
kind of ccol broth, the broth becomes 
infected and will serve as an agent to 
convey the disease. 

French Doctor’s Discovery 

There are other proofs, a doctor at 
the . Pasteur Institute who lias been 
working at these invisible microbes for 
seven years having found a wav of 
estimating, their size. 

They are called filter passers. becs..:se 
they will slip through the finest porce¬ 
lain filters that are used by bacterio¬ 
logists to filter broths that are known to 
contain bacteria. But it is found that 
they will also slip through thin sheets of 
collodion which are apparently solid, 
but which really contain microscopic 
holes. Measuring the holes,, the doctor" 
has succeeded in getting an idea of the 
size of the invisible microbes. ; " • 

In measuring them Dr. d’Herelle, the 
Pasteur ;Institute investigator, believed 
that some years ago he found an in¬ 
visible microbe that was so dangerous 
to many bacteria that lie’called it a 
bacteria-eater. He has suggested, and is 
now supported in his suggestion by Dr. 
Green, that it might destroy the microbes 
of pneumonia. - < 

Health Carriers 

' If we could harness these invisible 
microbes we might set them to work to 
kill off disease germs. It would be 
hard to find a way ; but it is suggested 
that sometimes they are unknowingly 
at work in our bodies, and kill off 
pneumonia germs before these deadly 
organisms can get at us. . 

In that case some people would be 
always unknowingly carrying bacteria- 
killers about with them, and perhaps 
may- sometimes distribute them. 

In other words, some people, instead 
of being disease carriers, are health 
carriers. Good health may, as a matter 
of fact, be catching ! 
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A GOOD IDEA FROM 
THE WAR 

TRYING TO SAVE IT 

Setting Up a Grertt British 
Centre in Florence 

WHICH WAY WILL 
MANKIND GO? 

One of tlie good ideas that grew out 
of the Great War but Have never borne 
fruit was tlie idea' of British Institutes 
in the chief European capitals and other 
great cities. 

It was proposed that the Government 
should spend about a thousand pounds 
a week in developing twelve of these 
Institutes, which were to be centres 
for spreading the knowledge of British 
literature and history, and for developing 
intellectual sympathy between England 
and European countries. Libraries of 
English books were to be established 
as part of the Institutes. 

It was au admirable idea, calculated 
to promote national friendship and 
understanding; but, like so many other 
good ideas, it lias all but died in the 
troubled years that have followed the 
Armistice. Only oiie of these twelve 
schemes lias survived, and that, most 
happily, is in Florence. 

Our Debt to Italy 

In that famous and lovely city' a 
British Institute is actually being 
founded. Though abandoned financially 
by the Government, the idea has 
attracted private support, and Sir 
Renuell Rodd is now appealing for 
Tto.ooo to put the Institute on a solid 
basis. Lord Balfour presided the other 
day at a meeting in support of the 
movement, and an admirable speech 
was made by Sir Henry Newbolt, who 
knows well that Institutes like these 
are the best school of all ” for laying 
down the path that leads to peace. 

It has been said that every educated 
man has two countries—his own and 
Italy—and Sir Henry Newbolt declared 
that we in England have long owed 
Italy and the Italians an enormous 
peace debt. Those who negotiated this 
debt for us were Englishmen named 
Chaucer, Surrey, Drayton, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats.' Such men 
opened up the path of peace ; what have 
we done to keep the path open ? 

The Choice 

The choice before the world just now, 
said Sir Henry Newbolt, was a mo¬ 
mentous one. If we do not go the way 
of peace we must choose the way of 
destruction for all that we most value. 
Would the race Of men elect to have 
imminently before them a life cf 
drowning, mutilation, poison, and squal.d 
poverty, or a life of sane and scientific 
progress, of fellowship and sympathy, 
of peace and prosperity ? 

There are already 250 Italian students 
in the British Institute in Florence, 
and it is hoped that they will become 
a powerful influence in the coming 
generation in promoting an intimate 
understanding of British ideas among 
tlie Italian people. * 

ONE CHIMNEY INSTEAD 
OF 800 

A Move in the Right Direction 

We are always glad to hear of any- 
tiling that will make life easier for the 
miner, whose daily work is full of 
• hardship and danger ; and it is good to 
know that 800 houses for miners, now 
being built at Conisbrough, arc to have 
central heating. 

Two big boilers are being installed, 
with a water tower and pumps, and 
there will be 12 miles of piping to supply 
the houses with hot water. 

It is a step in the right direction, for 
not only will fuel be saved, but Conis- 
brougli will be spared the smoke of Soo 
cottage chimneys. 


MYSTERY OF A FOX 

How It Baffled the Dogs 

A 'fox the other day in Skiddaw 
played a rare game with the hounds of 
the Blencathra pack. He came upon 
them, or they came upon him, within 
thirty yards between fox and hounds 
on the main road, and he did not seem 
to mind a bit. 

This old dog fox, danced in front of 
the hounds as if he were playing Puss 
; in the Corner with them, sometimes 
letting them get closer to him, then 
bustling off again, but never getting 
caught. Once he stole along a hedge, 
popped through, and came back on the 
other side before capering away again. 

Why did they never catch him ? 
The answer the huntsman gives was that 
this was a lien-speckle fox which had 
no scent. Tlie hounds hunt the fox by 
scent, and by scent alone, and without 
a scent to follow they were worse than 
blind. The followers of the hunt could 
see the fox, the hounds did not, and 
they could not smell him, so the fox 
was safe and seemed to know it. 

There is no other explanation. All 
fox hunters know that there are days of 
good scent and bad scent, but why it 
should be so no one yet lias told. 

MR. JOSEPH RbWNTREE 
Merchant and Philanthropist 

From all parts of the world have come 
expressions of deep regret at the death 
of Mr. Joseph Roivntree. 

Mr. Roivntree was head of the famous 
works at York, but more famous still 
as a philanthropist and social reformer. 

Mr. Rowntree was a 
great friend of the 
C . N ., and was 
through all his long 
life a warm sup¬ 
porter of all causes 
of peace and good¬ 
will throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Rowntree was 
a founder of tlie big 
business which 
carried his name to 
the ends of the Earth, and it was his great 
delight to share his prosperity with his 
workpeople. He was a Quaker, and to 
the end of his life took a deep interest in 
the many social and religious enterprises 
carried on by the Society of Friends. 

A HEALTHY WORLD 
How the League is Fighting 
Disease 

Mailing a healthy world is one of the 
biggest and finest tasks that comes 
within the work of the League of Nations. 

Tlie League has just laid another 
foundation stone for health by establish¬ 
ing a liaval quarantine station at Libau, 
in Latvia, a grant of £6000 having been 
provided for this purpose by the 
Epidemic Commission. 

Already the League has established 
a sanitary cordon from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea along Russia’s western 
frontier, and so from day to day the 
cause of health is helped 011 where help 
is most needed. 

MORE LIGHT FOR HENS 
And More Eggs 

Four times as many eggs were laid 
during a four months’ test by liens 
| treated for ten minutes a day to a flood 
of ultra-violet light. 

Tlie invisible rays which lie beyond the 
violet end of tlie spectrum are being 
used by doctors for many kinds of treat¬ 
ment, and with such success- that 
poultry experts recently decided to try 
their effect oil laying liens. A dozen 
birds with no ultra-violet light laid 124 
eggs during the test, while the treated 
ones laid 497'eggs. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aegean .. . , . . . . E-je-an 

Ebert . ... . . . . E-bert 

Pasteur . . . . . Pahs-tur 

Procyan ...... Pro-se-on 


A GREAT EUROPEAN 

What the World Has Lost 
in Mr. Branting 

FIRST SOCIALIST PRIME 
MINISTER IN EUROPE 

We must all sympathise deeply with 
the Swedish people in the loss of tlieir 
greatest statesman through the death 
of Air. Branting, at the comparatively 
early age of 64 ; but liis loss will be felt 
far outside his country’s borders. He 
was what Lord Morlcy called “ a good 
European ” before there was a League 
of Nations. He was also the first 
Socialist Prime Minister in Europe. 

Mr. Branting kept Sweden out of the 
war and so made her the leader of the 
neutral nations when tlie war was over. 
That gave him a unique position which 
his genius made full use of in the 
counsels of the world. 

What the League would have been 
like without him it is difficult to imagine. 
With Germany out and tlie United States 
out, the Allies would have been the only 
powerful force in its membership, and 
the League might,have become what its 
enemies still try to pretend it is, the 
mere instrument for carrying out the 
wishes of the victors in the war. 

Tlie League will never have the 
authority it should have till Germany 
and America are in. But again and again 
Air. Branting, by his sturdy indepen¬ 
dence and honest impartiality, brought 
tlie League to the independent and 
impartial decisions which have done so 
much, in spite of this handicap, to build 
up its reputation as a just arbitrator 
between nations. If Mr. Branting had 
had his way it would long ago have 
stepped in and settled half the trouble¬ 
some questions still outstanding. 


Are We Wasting the 
World? 

re we unjust stewards ? Stew- 
• ards we certainly are, for 
wc have a great world estate to 
care for and to manage, on which 
depend the lives of nearly two 
thousand million human beings. 

^ glorious estate it is, this 
earthly farm—a land flowing 
not only with milk and honey, but 
with oil and power. It is a world 
which invites us to sit down to a 
table of plenty. Can man say that 
as a ‘ steward he properly con¬ 
siders those in his trust ? - 

A well-known public man considers 
this great question in My Magazine for 
April,, now on sale everywhere. 


ASIATICS IN SOUTH 
. AFRICA 

Impressive Appeal by 
General Smuts 

General Smuts made a notable speech 
the other day against the Bill restrict¬ 
ing the employment of natives and 
Asiatics in South Africa. 

.Begging them not to couple Asiatics 
with natives, he declared that it would 
insult the whole of Asia to do so, and 
he added : 

“ YVc shall gather on our heads'the 
hatred of the whole of Asia. We shall 
feel the weight of that hatred in. the 
years to come. The Bill will be taken 
as an outrage, not only by,Black Africa, 
but by Yellow Asia. We, a handful of 
whites, are ring-fencing ourselves, first 
with the near ring of black hatred, 
and, beyond that, with the ring of 
hatred of the whole of Asia ; for while 
only a few Asiatics are directly affected 
by this Bill, the inclusion of their name 
will win us the. hatred of hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics from the north of 
Asia to the south.” - 


LISTENING IN 

THINGS LATELY SAID 

A Wise Man of the East on the 
Englishman 

IF PERICLES HAD RULED US 

When a man is wrapped up in him¬ 
self he makes a pretty small parcel. 

A notice at Toe H church 
Before long any man will be able to 
call for and be answered by the voice of 
his own birthplace at its work or play. 

Mr. Kipling 

There is no permanence in this 
world. The Sun will cease to shine. 
All humanity’s achievements, and 
triumphs will be as though they had 
never been unless they are preserved 
by human personalities made perfect 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Bishop of Birmingham 
Someone has calculated the capital 
value of the men who perished in the 
war. It is an ingenious exercise, 
but alFthe dollars of America cannot 
restore what Europe has lost. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Moucv 
Swelled head is another trouble¬ 
some disease of which the origin is not 
known. Board of Agriculture Journal 
We arc not old, not so old as John 
Bull in his portraits. Dean Inge 
It has been a gibe against the 
Church that she had no method of 
making a saint, though it might.be 
sufficient answer to say : We have 
been content to produce them. 

Archdeacon of Cleveland 
A land should be judged by its 
best products, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the best Englishmen 
are the best specimens of humanity. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
Under Pericles all our unemployed 
would have been hard at work on 
projects of national utility. 

Sir Ian Hamilton 

I tremble to think what might 
happen to the Church in this country 
if there were no foreign missions. 

Bishop of London 

I have travelled far, and have not 
much farther to go, but upon my 
honour the rarest thing I know is a 
completely bad man or woman. 

Mr. E. W. lloivc in Collier’s Weekly 
No more abominable creed has 
ever been preached than that of class 
warfare. No prosperity, no success, 
no diminution of social evils can ever 
flow from a creed based on hatred. 

Earl Balfour 

It is true there is neither free speech 
nor a free press in Russia. The 
Russians frankly admitted it. 

Mr. John Bromley, M.P. 
There is no greater blot on the 
civilisation of this country than the 
fact [hat we are apparently content 
year after year to witness the deterior¬ 
ation of the most precious asset of the 
nation— the human capital of its 
youth, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. 

Tlie Bible tells us often that man 
is doomed to change. We are dwellers 
in tents. There is a doom on man by 
which he tires of settled things. ' 

Dr. J. A . Hutton 
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A STONE FROM 
CANTERBURY 

WHY IT IS SENT TO 
NEW YORK 

The Wonderful Cathedral Now 
Being Built There 

GREATEST CHURCH ON 
THE CONTINENT 

A stone from Canterbury Cathedral 
lias been sent to New York to be let 
into the great cathedral which has been 
building there for nearly thirty years. 

While London is hard at work saving 
the Cathedral of St. Paul New York 
is hard at work building this great 
Cathedral of St. John. Neither task can 
be carried on without money, and we 
rejoice to hear of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller’s 
magnificent gift of one hundred thousand 
pounds toward the New York Cathedral 
F urids. 

Mr. Rockefeller has given greatly of 
his great wealth ; but he is not the only 
donor to America’s cathedral. The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver, we are told, and 
the citizens of New York are behaving in 
a way that would have gladdened the 
hearts of the religious enthusiasts of old. 

The Widow’s Mite 

The descendants of Stuyvesant, the 
first governor of New York, have given 
Z56,000, and a little boy has sent all his 
worldly wealth, which was three half¬ 
pence—two gifts which in the sight of 
the Giver of All Things are equal. 

All kinds of people—Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Nonconformists of all creeds—are 
sending in donations toward this mag¬ 
nificent building, which is going on at a 
great rate now. 

The greatest church in America is 
being set up on the top of Morningside 
Heights, New York. It is in the Gothic 
style, and is going to be one of the few 
finest cathedrals in the world, say its 
promoters, bigger than any in all 
England, and second only in Europe to 
St. Peter’s, Rome, and the lovely old 
Cathedral of Seville. 

The Master Builders 

It is quite right that New York should 
have an immense cathedral, because it 
is the heart of ah immense continent 
enormously populated. But the new 
Gothic cathedral of New York will never 
equal the old Gothic cathedrals of 
Europe, because it is being built in 
imitation of a spirit which lias passed 
away with the passing centuries. 

The word architect was unknown 
when Gothic cathedrals rose in Europe. 
The master builders set up their abbeys 
and cathedrals according to their own 
inward light. The spirit which guided 
them was the spirit of medieval Europe, 
which was borne of an intense love of 
beauty and an intense religious fervour. 

It seems a pity that America, a new 
country, the home of a new and magni¬ 
ficent architecture, should not have 
built her cathedral according to her own 
twentieth-century genius. Then the 
world might have seen something ! 

The Growth of a Dream 

But a cathedral is the home of a 
nation’s soul and, built by the people, 
will be a great work however conceived. 

Nearly a hundred years ago a bishop 
of New York was dreaming of this vast 
cathedral. He died, but his dream was 
not forgotten. Sixty years passed by, 
and then one day the dream became 
true. In 1892 the ground was broken. 
The chancel and apse with its chapels 
are finished, and now New York is 
“ getting a hustle on.” The nave, which, 
is to cost a million pounds, is begun. * 

The truly fine thing about it is that 
all the American people are helping to 
build it. They will really be able to say, 
" This is our own.” 



RAILWAY GUARD’S MANSION 




The historic Red Hall at Bourne, Lincolnshire 


Mr. Qoy standing in the porch 
of Red Hall 


Mr. and Mrs. Qoy at the door of their 
stately home 


The railway guard and his wife sitting by the kitchen fire 






An oak-timbered room at the Red Hall 

This splendid house at Bourne, Lincolnshire, is known as the Red Hall, and was the birth¬ 
place of Sir Everard Distby, one of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators. For some years past 
it has been the home of Mr. John Goy, a L.N.E.R. guard, who has just retired after 41 
years service, during which he made 107,738 journeys 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS 
GOING 

DEVONSHIRE HOUSES 
EAST AND WEST 
London Home of the Quakers 
for 250 Years 

THE NEW HOUSE FOR FRIENDS 

Two famous buildings with the same 
name are now being pulled' down in 
London—Devonshire House in the East 
and Devonshire House in the West. 
The one has been the scene of social 
life for several generations ; the other 
has been the centre of much religious 
history for 250 years, for it was the 
home of the Quakers, standing opposite 
Liverpool Street Station. 

On this spot for nearly 250 years the 
Society of Friends have met, but they 
have now sold the site and are build¬ 
ing modern headquarters in Endsleigh 
Gardens, opposite Euston. 

What changes have taken place since 
the Quakers, deprived by the Great Fire 
in 1666 of their meeting-place at the 
Bull and Mouth Inn, Aldersgate, found 
they could rent rooms in the derelict 
mansion of the Countess of Devonshire ! 

The mansion had been erected - in 
Elizabeth’s reign. The building of it 
had made Jasper Fisher bankrupt, and 
for long it was known as Fisher’s Folly. 

Great Stand for Liberty 

It was here in 1678 that the Quakers 
erected the first Devonshire House 
Meeting House. 

Awkward, dark, and dingy as Devon¬ 
shire House seems today (a well-known 
Friend called it a philanthropic rabbit 
warren) it is crowded with memories of 
the great stand the Friends have made 
on behalf of pure religion, religious 
liberty, and a number of great humani¬ 
tarian causes; 

In 1682 George Fox went to a Devon¬ 
shire House Meeting when the magis¬ 
trates had ordered all such gatherings to 
cease. He found the soldiers in posses¬ 
sion, but was moved to stand up and 
declare the right of men to worship God 
“ in spirit and in truth.” 

So often were those attending meet¬ 
ings here haled off to prison for doing 
so, that George Whitehead, one of the 
leading Friends, always went to meet¬ 
ings with his nightcap in his pocket, as 
he never knew when he might not have 
to sleep in Newgate. 

A Wonderful Gathering 

When barred out of their meeting 
houses the Quakers would meet outside, 
and in the long run their persistence 
largely won religious liberty for all. 

Devonshire House has been not only 
the scene of the Friends’ Yearly Meetings 
for nearly 250 years, but here has met 
every Friday that wonderful little 
gathering known as the Meeting for 
Sufferings. This curiously-named body 
was originally set up to relieve the 
sufferings of those members of the 
Society who had been sent to prison 
for their faith. 

But it soon became the Society’s 
regular business committee, and besides 
regulating Quaker affairs largely inter¬ 
ested itself in relieving the suffering of 
people in many parts of the world at 
times of crisis. 

Work Still to Do 

It is because this work of the Quakers 
is still going on, and is, indeed, steadily 
expanding, that the old home must give 
way to new up-to-date premises. And so 
in Endsleigh Gardens, in the busy 
Euston Road, a simple but substantial 
new building is being erected, where 
members of the Society all over Britain 
can centre their religious and other work. 

Appropriately enough it has- been 
decided to call this Friends’ House. 

The change shows us that the Quakers, 
who have gradually increased in num¬ 
bers since the middle of the last century, 
believe that they have still much to do 
in making the peoples of all the world 
into friends, and that they must come 
still more into the open to do it. 
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A VILLAGE BOY’S 
FAME 

HOW HE MADE HIS WAY 
IN THE WORLD 

Inspiring Life Story of an 
Oxford Professor 

HIS GREAT DICTIONARY 

An Oxford professor who is now re¬ 
tiring in his seventieth year will compare 
in the strangeness of Iris career with the 
wildest ideas ever nursed by inexperi¬ 
enced youth. 

He is Dr. Joseph Wright, Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the Univer¬ 
sity during the last 24 years, and for 
ten years before that deputy professor. 
He is a doctor four times over (Ph.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., and Litt.D.), and yet 
when he was fifteen years old he could 
neither read nor write. 

He was bom in a Yorkshire village, 
the oldest of four sons who early lost 
their father and were brought up by a 
hardworking mother. That accounts 
for his boyish lack of education in the 
days before Board Schools. However, 
when he was in his teens he began to 
study on his own account such books as 
came readiest to his hands. 

Delight in Study 

Soon he found out that to him learn¬ 
ing was delightful and easy. Not con¬ 
tent with learning the polite form of his 
own language on the top of the local 
dialect which he knew so well, he 
tackled Greek and Latin, French and 
German; but chiefly the languages 
allied with the earliest form of English. 

When he was 21 he had a season’s 
study at a German university. After¬ 
wards he was a teacher for six years in 
.various parts of England, and then 
made a round of several German uni¬ 
versities, studying the historical forms 
of the German language (Gothic, High 
German, Middle German, and so on). 

A National Work 

When he was. 36 this undaunted 
linguist had become assistant to Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller at Oxford. Already 
he had published grammars of the 
German dialects, and now he set him¬ 
self to do a national work, for which his 
previous studies had been a preparation. 
This work was the publication of a com- 
' plete dictionary of English Dialects. 

To do this he had to get into contact 
with correspondents in all parts of the 
country. As his work progressed his 
correspondents numbered a thousand. 
The dialect words they found number 
about 100,000, and they are given in the 
six-volume English Dialect Dictionary 
that completed its publication in 1905. 

Though hampered for w'ant of money, 
as the Dictionary was published at Dr. 
Wright’s own expense, the great task 
was triumphantly completed, a work of 
unique interest and permanent value. 

Universal good wishes will follow Dr. 
Wright in his retirement. His life’s 
work, both in acquiring knowledge after 
such a late start, and in giving it to the 
world, has been truly heroic. 


HIS LIFE FOR HIS DOG 
A One-Armed Boy Hero 

The Province of Ontario, in Canada, 
has been thrilled by the news of how 
Cyril Jones, of St. Catherine’s, in Lincoln 
County, met his death. - 

Cyril was only 14, and had only one 
arm. Yet when his pet dog fell into a 
half-frozen canal he jumped in to save 
it, without a thought for his own safety. 
Handicapped as he was, he managed 
by frantic efforts to get the poor animal 
on to the ice near the canal-bank, but 
was unable with his one arm to save 
himself. He was carried away by the 
current and drowned. 

Yet his story will inspire thousands 
of Canada’s boys. While the Dominion 
rears children like Cyril Jones she need 
never fear for her future. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Ford cars are' now being bought in 
America at the rate of 250 an hour. 

Mining operations now use over three- 
quarters of the explosives made in the 
United States, 

A lecturer stated the other day that 
the servants of Henry the First con¬ 
sidered is. id. a good day’s wage. 

The men of the United States Coast¬ 
guard Service rescued 2642 people from 
positions of peril last year. 

A 1574 Shilling 

A gardener digging at Loughborough, 
unearthed a shilling dated 1574, bearing 
five lions. 

The Frost’s Death Roll 

The weather in Transcaucasia has 
been so severe that 67 people and 27,000 
cattle have been frozen to death. 

The Motorist’s Taxes 

There are now over 1,240,000 British 
motor vehicles, paying over £15,000,000 
a year in taxes. 

Americans Living Longer 

The average length of life in the 
United States is now 56 years, com¬ 
pared with 41 years in 1870. 

A Tale of Years 

The combined ages of a company of 
aged people who met at a Mansfield tea 
party not long ago totalled 47,625 years. 

Americanising. Canada 

Latest reports indicate that there is 
now more American than-British capital 
invested in Canada. 

Crime Reduced by Prohibition 

- In 300 American cities crime has been 
greatly reduced since Prohibition came. 

Petrol Engines for Belgium 

New petrol-driven locomotives capable 
of a speed of 40 miles an hour are being 
tested on Belgian railways. 

India’s Blind Million 

It is estimated that there are nearly 
a million blind people in India, and not 
one efficient factory for Braille books. 

The Atlantic Tailor 

One of the big Atlantic liners has a 
tailor’s shop fitted up so that a passenger 
can select goods and have a suit made 
on the voyage. 

Earthquake in New York 

New York and the whole of the eastern 
parts of the United States and Canada 
have experienced a slight earthquake 
shock, the tremor lasting for four minutes. 
It caused much alarm but little damage. 

Tha Qreat Day for Lemons 

Pancake Day is the most important 
day in the year for fruit sellers. More 
lemons are used on that day than in an 
ordinary fortnight. 

130,000 tons of Earth Fall Down 

A landslide of 130,000 tons oE earth 
on the Crimean coast near Sebastopol 
has caused a peninsula 48a feet long to 
be formed, besides several small islands. 

Work for 100 Years 

An expert stated the other day that an¬ 
cient Kish, in Mesopotamia, was founded 
immediately after the Flood, and that 
its site is so vast that it might take a 
century to explore. 

A Rib of Robert Bruce 

Somebody was recalling the other 
day that the Royal College of Surgeons 
has in its museum a rib of Robert Bruce. 
It has also a bit of the body of Napoleon. 

Peru’s Immense Resources 

The Peruvian Consul-General in 
London stated the other day that the 
coast regions of Peru could produce four 
million tons of cotton a year if properly 
irrigated, instead of the 40,000 tons- 
produced now. 

The League and the Doctors 

The League of Nations has a scheme 
by which the doctors of various countries 
can study the health services of other 
nations, and for the third time a party 
of foreign doctors has been visiting 
Great Britain. 

Old and New 

When Mansfield’s new motor fire- 
engine was taken to Warsop for show 
purposes, the villagers proudly hauled 
from its place of obscurity their primi¬ 
tive manual pump, which has done 
service for 85 years. 


NEWS FOR BRIDES 
AND BRIDEGROOMS 

Turkey to Curb Their 
Extravagance 

Wliat is a wedding without the 
trousseau and the wedding breakfast ? 
Yet in Turkey both appear to be doomed. 

The Turkish Government has invited 
the Constantinople City Council to draw 
up rules for putting down extravagance 
at festivals, and the Council has begun, 
with weddings. 

It is proposed that wedding breakfasts 
should be abolished entirely, and only 
sweets and syrups offered to the guests. 
Apparently only a certain number may 
partake even of these, for the wedding 
procession must not exceed five carriages 
or cars. The bridegroom may only 
give bis bride one present (a ring), while 
the bride may contribute the furniture 
of only one room to the home-making. 

Worst of all, the bride’s outfit must 
not include more than two dresses ! 

We remember that the Turkish Parlia- 

« 

ment, after talking about votes for 
women, thought better of it and confined 
the franchise to men. Dare they have 
proposed such a law about weddings if 
women had had a say in their election ? 


HOW THEY RULED IN 
THE LONG AGO 
Odd Facts About Old America 

Seiior Salomon, the Peruvian Consul- 
General in London, was the other week 
lecturing on the early history of his 
country, and telling his audience some 
interesting things about the Incas. 

The old Incas (or rulers) of Peru 
were great road builders. Like the 
Romans, they made their roads to last, 
and thrust them out in all directions 
for hundreds of ’miles, to the very 
limits of the empire. The Inca roads 
can be traced in Peru today. 

Under Inca rule everyone, whether 
old or young, had his work appointed 
for him by the State, though no one was 
given more than he was able to do. 
No one could live where he liked, and 
no one could hold any land for more 
than a year at a time. I.aziness was 
punished by death. 

In this way the Incas developed 
their empire to a surprising condition 
of prosperity, vast stretches of country 
being made to blossom by a network 
of irrigation canals. The Spaniards 
let these fall into decay, but it is realised 
now that the development of Peru rests 
on the repeating of the Inca works. 


CAESAR’S CROSS WORD 
A Puzzle Square from the 
Cotswold Hills 

High on the Cotswold Hills lies 
Cirencester, which in ancient Roman 
times was the second largest town in 
Britain. London alone was larger. 

Here have been found many remains 
dating from the Roman occupation of 
this country ; and among them is a 
piece of wall-plaster from a Roman house, 
inscribed with what may be called an 
early form of cross word. 

Five Latin words are arranged in a 
square, in this way : 

ROTAS 
OPERA 
TENET 
A R E P O 
S A T O R 

If this square is examined it will be 
found that each of the words can be 
read in four directions. The arrange¬ 
ment is so clever that it suggests con¬ 
siderable practice in the art of " squar¬ 
ing ” words, and therefore that the pas¬ 
time was well known in those days. 

The original of the word-square we 
reproduce can be seen at the Corinium 
Museum, Cirencester. 
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MAN WHO TOOK THE 
KAISER’S PLACE 

GERMANY’S LITTLE 
GREAT MAN 

The Saddler who Became First 
President of the Republic 

EBERT’S REMARKABLE CAREER 

Friedrich Ebert, President of Ger¬ 
many, has died just when to millions 
of his fellow-citizens lie had begun to 
represent all that was safe and hopeful 
in the new order of 
things. 

The Germans will 
be lucky indeed if 
they can find a man 
to succeed this stout 
little saddler, who 
knew so well liow to 
ride between Com¬ 
munism and Re¬ 
action, and steered 
his country along the middle course of 
safety through times so troublous that 
any man might have been forgiven if he 
had failed in the task of government. 

Ebert looked an oldish man, but lie 
was quite young really, only just, 54 
when lie died. But the last six years 
left their mark upon him. 

Bom the son of a poor working tailor, 
he was apprenticed to a saddler, but as 
a young man he interested himself in 
politics as he moved about the country 
working at his trade. The editorship 
of a’ Socialist newspaper in Bremen was 
offered to him when he was 21, and this 
post he kept for eight years, until lie 
found lie must cam more money. So 
he became an innkeeper. From that 
point he progressed steadily, until at 
41 he was an M.P. and a growing power. 

When the war turned Germany iiito a 
Republic, it was Ebert who was chosen 
to steer the country through those 
perilous days ; he succeeded the Kaiser. 
He had one of the hardest tasks in 
Europe, but he stuck to it. 

His Enemies 

Tiie Monarchists intrigued to bring 
him down, to prepare the way' for the 
return of the Kaiser. The Communists 
screamed at him for being the tool of 
the upper classes because he stood in the 
way of their ambition for a Bolshevik 
Republic. 

The people as a whole, with- the mark 
falling, the French in the Ruhr, industry 
at a standstill, and long queues of unem¬ 
ployed, might have been expected to 
join in the chorus of condemnation, yet, 
somehow, they rallied to their humble 
leader. The military caste, which would 
have been broken for ever but for the 
support of Ebert, who knew how to use 
them without letting them use him, tried 
their best to discredit him by publishing 
his photograph as a small, fat man in a 
bathing suit, disporting himself in the 
sea at Norderney, the Margate of 
Northern Germany. “Does this look 
like the ruler of the German people ? ’’ 
they asked. 

Beating the War Men 

Yet when the test came, and the 
military party tried conclusions with 
the little saddler, they found that lie 
could meet them and beat them on their 
own ground. 

The months went by and there were 
fewer unemployed; the years went by 
and the French left the Ruhr ; and in 
the end the mark was stabilised,- and 
prosperity began to return «to Germany. 

And so, his life’s work being done, the 
saddler has died in harness, and they 
are saying that no greater man lias lived 
in Germany for the past twenty years. 



President Ebert 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 



WEATHER AREAS SHOWN ON THIS MAP 

Hottest areas 


Sunniest areas Li'Ll lull § 

Coldest areas 


Stormiest areas!_! 

Welles! areas 

kzmd 

Hot Beit 



if; SOUTH AMERICAN FOSSIL FIND 
:%• FVofessor ES.Riggs of Chicago has found 
in Bolivia a great collection of fossil :j 
remains, including those of sabre toothed •• 
: . tigers, giant llamas, and great bears and ; 
wolves 


»=3' '■ i-A; 

AMERICAN TELESCOPE FOR SOUTH AFRICA;: 
A 26-inch felesccpe sent to South Africa by 
Yale University is to be erected at Witwalersrand: 
University, an<3 mil soon be -n use 


KANGAROO RACES A TRAIN ~ ^ ‘ 

An exciting race between a kangaroo and a train < 

■ took place near Bellata the other dau. The kangaroo ; -.. 

■i took 15 feeb leaps .and kept up with the train for ' ... 

three miles ‘ • • - . . • . • 


COMPANIONS 
Touching Story of a Dog 
WATCHING BY A TRAP FOR 
FOUR DAYS 

There are many stories of faithful 
vigils of dog companions beside their 
injured masters ; here is one of a dog 
who watched with equal devotion 
by its own mate. 

Bruce and Bessie are two Airedale 
terriers living in a country home near 
Braintree. One day they went for their 
usual scamper and did not return. 

For four days they were missing. 
Then a farm labourer heard pitiful bark¬ 
ing in a lonely corner of a farm three 
miles from home. Bruce had been 
trapped and was held by the neck in a 
snare set for foxes, and Bessie was 
lying by him. 

Bessie refused furiously to allow the 
strangers to come near her captive 
friend, but when their mistress’s maid 
arrived she was" welcomed with delight, 
and the dogs licked her face as she 
removed the snare. The dogs had been 
without food or water for four days 
and nights, but with a little careful 
nursing they were soon all right again. 

SIR JOHN MOORE 
Was He Buried by Night ? 

Was Sir John Moore “ buried darkly 
at dead of night ” ? A reader of the 
C.N. calls our attention to the case 
which holds the souvenirs of the general 
at the United Services Museum in 
Whitehall, where there is a letter from 
the chaplain who buried him stating 
that the burial was on the afternoon of 
tlie day after the battle. 

Tlie poem was written, in Ireland, we 
believe, by a clergyman who was not at 
Corunna, and who evidently used his 
poetical imagination freely. It is a pity 
that a fine poem should have an in¬ 
accuracy in it, but there are many cases 
of the kind. 


AN EYE DISCOVERY 
Power of Recognising Colour 

New experiments made with tests'for 
colour-blindness have revealed the in¬ 
teresting fact that a person not ordinarily 
colour - blind may suddenly become 
unable to distinguish colours. 

When looking at two different colours 
near at hand a man may distinguish 
them easily, yet if he saw tlie same two 
colours at a distance lie might not he 
able to do so. 

Tlie discovery is of great importance, 
because it shows that an engine-driver 
or sailor might pass a colour-vision test 
yet fail to distinguish signal lights. One 
man in every twenty cannot distinguish 
more than two colours. 

BOY PARLIAMENTS OF 
CANADA 
In Session Again 

Tlie Boy Parliaments in tlie provinces 
in Canada have once more met and 
deliberated over the juvenile affairs of 
the land. 

There was nothing particularly strik¬ 
ing at the 1925 sessions. The elections 
once more went off without a hitch and 
the legislative programme did not differ 
much from that of previous years. Tiie 
girls were once more denied tlie franchise, 
tlie budgets were voted on, and resolu¬ 
tions covering various phases of boy life 
were adopted. 

50,000 MEN UNFIT 
Suffering From the War 

The youth of tlie nation lias not yet 
recovered from tlie effects of war 
conditions. So says the annual report 
of the Army Council for 1924. 

Almost 50,000 men were rejected as 
recruits for the Army last year because 
physically or medically tlie}' showed 
some defect. So tlie tale of tlie war’s 
injuries is not yet fully told. Neither 
will it be in our time. 


KING DAVID’S TOWER 
A New Sight for Edinburgh 

After nearly 600 years, King David's 
Tower in Edinburgh Castle is to be 
opened again. 

■ It was discovered by accident 12 
years ago, and has since then .been 
accessible only to privileged visitors. 
Tliis was a pity, for the tower, which 
dates from 1367, is tlie oldest and one of 
the most interesting parts of the castle. 

Its existence was in doubt for cen¬ 
turies, but tlie members of the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments, in 
tlie course of investigations just before 
tlie war, came upon a clue which led to 
its discovery, and tlieir explorations 
have brought to light an unknown and 
extremely interesting portion of the 
mighty fortress on tlie rock which 
dominates Scotland’s capital. • 


CHOOSING A MASTER 
Interesting Point About a Dog 

What should we do if a dog comes and 
makes its home in our house ? 

“ Find out its master and tell him to 
fetch it.” would seem to be the natural 
reply. But Sir Robert Wallace, pre¬ 
siding at the London Sessions the other 
day, declared that there is no legal 
obligation on our part to do anything of 
the sort. 

A man was charged with stealing a 
dog. but was acquitted. The dog was 
lost last September and the man took 
it back to its owner. In January it came 
to his house again and refused to go 
away. It lay on his doorstep all night, 
and in the morning he took it in. 

Apparently by the law of England a 
dog has the right to change its master, 
unless its old master finds it and takes 
it- back. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
All Parties Agreed on an 
Equal Franchise 
21 OR 25? 

There is every prospect that .in this 
Parliament women will bo given the 
vote on the same terms as men. It is 
true that a Bill was defeated tlie other 
day by a small majority, but that was 
because it was held by the Government 
that changes in the franchise should only 
be made just before a General Election, 
and no one wants another election yet. 

The Government has now solemnly 
promised to bring in a Bill of its own 
before the next dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment. The only trouble is that qnc 
cannot always tell when a dissolution is 
coming, and there have been many dis¬ 
appointments in the past. 

Al! other inequalities between the 
sexes arc to be put right with tlie age 
inequality ; tlie only question is whether 
both men and women are to vote at 21 
or wiletlier the age for both is to be put 
at 25. The Government will not say 
which it favours. It will be difficult to 
disfranchise tlie young men, and a 
very interesting situation would exist 
if the age were fixed at 25. 


THE PASSING OF THE ' 
BELL 

A Great Hotel Without One 

Electric bells have been done away 
with during the renovation of the 
L. M. S. Hotel at Birmingham. Every 
bedroom is provided with an electric 
button-push, but when tlie button is 
pressed a lamp merely lights up on 
an indicator board in the central liall. 
Here someone is always in attend¬ 
ance, and a maid or waiter is despatched 
to tlie room at once. The lamp remains 
alight on the indicator board until the 
maid has actually gone to the room, as 
the light can only be switched off in the 
room itself. Porters and lift attendants 
are all summoned in the same way, and 
there is not a bell in the hotel. 
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The Stain on the 
Persian Carpet 

VV/e have all seen at some time 

” that Eastern-looking per¬ 
sonage who tramps through 
towns and villages in a shapeless 
sort of garment that was once 
white, with a fez on his head 
and rugs over his shoulder. He 
has travelled many, many miles 
and the chances are that he once 
came from Persia. Who does not 
love the carpets that he carries ? 

Yet their beauty was rather 
spoilt for some of us when we 
heard of the way they were 
made. We heard of crowded 
rooms with not enough windows; 
very long hours of work ; of 
workshops with no proper seats, 
so that .women and children at 
the looms have sometimes even 
been crippled and have had to be 
carried to and fro ; and actually 
of babies being employed. 

We might think all these ex¬ 
aggerated tales if they had not 
been proved by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. Here, 
at this important branch of the 
League of Nations, employers 
and workers from all parts of the 
world gather to talk over with 
each other the problems of work, 
and it does not end in talk, as 
these child-workers of Persia 
know. For no longer is this stain 
on the lovely Persian carpet. 

Perhaps these children of Per¬ 
sia will not quite understand 
why they are no longer forced 
to work until they are at least 
ten years old, why rooms are 
better ventilated, why seats are 
provided at the looms, and why 
the hours of work are shorter ; 
but their Government could tell 
you. It would say that the 
I. L. O., the International Labour 
Office at Geneva, called its atten¬ 
tion in a friendly way to the bad 
conditions of the weaving indus¬ 
try at Kerman, and that imme¬ 
diately it set about putting 
matters right. If 2 L O lives on 
words I. L. O. lives on deeds! 

And boys and girls in India 
and China, too, who have been 
accustomed to begin work at 
very early ages, and to spend 
from 12 to 16 hours a day in 
the factories, are finding that 
all this is being altered. Babies 
used to spending their days in 
the mines with their mothers 
now stay above ground instead. 
They do not know why it is, but 
they love the sunshine more 
than the darkness, and they will 
live to bless the League of 
Nations and the I. L. O. So will 
the boys who are no more allowed 
to stunt their growth by stoking 
the fires on ships. 

Long live the 1. L. O. will surely 
be the cry of the children of 
the world when once they know 
what it does for them. It was 
Mrs. Browning who pleaded for the 
children long ago; now the League 
of Nations stops their tears. 


The Last Man and the Last Shilling 

significant experiment is to be 
tried in Australia. The Govern¬ 
ments of Victoria and Queensland are 
reported to have decided to exclude 
history lessons about wars from tlie 
schools. It will be interesting to see 
their new history books. 

Critics of the proposal have been 
reminding their hearers how in 1914 
the Commonwealth Prime Minister 
promised England " Australia’s last 
man and last shilling ” against the 
Germans. “ We hope,” was the reply, 
" that the last man and the last shilling 
have been spent in foreign wars.” 

And so do we. 

© 

Baxter and Jeffreys 

W E were talking the other day. of 
Richard Baxter, and now comes 
a reminder of the way Judge Jeffreys 
talked to this good man. It is an odd 
reminder of the sort of days they were. 

Richard, Richard, dost thou think we 
will let thee poison the court ? Richard, 
thou art an old knave. Thou hast written 
books enough to load a cart, and every book 
as full of sedition as an egg is full of meat. 
By the grace of God, I’ll look after thee. 1 
see a great many of your brotherhood wait¬ 
ing to know what will befall their mighty 
Don. And there, he continued, fixing his 
savage eyes on Bates, there is a Doctor 
of your party at your elbow. But, by the 
grace of God Almighty, I will crush you all. 

It is the infamous judge who has 
now been crushed. Time has done 
justice to his brutishness and to the 
nobleness of the man who had to 
listen to his raving. 

© . 

Something Good in Everything 

here is good in everything, even 
in a prison. Is it not curious 
that while prison seems to brutalise 
the felon, it seems to bring out the 
best in men who are punished for 
their religious or political opinions ? 
We owe the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Don Quixote, and many famous 
poems to the quiet of a prison life. 

Only the other day two fresh 
tributes were paid to the benefits of 
this quietness. A journalist, inter¬ 
viewing Mussolini was surprised to hear 
this blacksmith’s son quote Shelley. 

" When did you have time to 
study languages and literature ? ” 
asked the journalist. 

" When I was in prison,” said 
Mussolini. 

We have already told how the 
German poet'Ernest Toller wrote his 
“ Swallow Book ” poems in a Bavarian 
fortress, inspired by the swallows which 
cheered him in his cell. His loneliness 
was over. He turned all the doings 
of the swallow family into verse. 
The warders thought they had won 
when they turned the swallows out 
of prison, but they could not stop 
the swallows from flying and building 
and loving in the pages of Toller’s 
book, where, they are safe for. ever. 


The Cobbler’s Mite 

W E have already noted how, be¬ 
lieving that people prefer good 
dancing and fine music to comic songs 
about mothers-in-law and drunken¬ 
ness, the Arts League of Service went 
off to the country in caravans, setting 
up their canvas. theatre and giving 
performances of beauty and joy. 

Everywhere'they found apprecia¬ 
tion, but one story is new to us. One 
old man who could not help much 
with money came to the caravan door, 
and asked if one of the girl players, 
whose performance had given him 
great delight, would let him mend her 
shoes for nothing! 

-Surely Mrs. Siddons never received 
a more touching tribute. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J’nc peace of the world will no longer 
be kept by standjng armies. They 
cannot stand it. 

0 

Not ten members of Parliament, we are 
told, can speak English properly. 

All through talking 
with their tongues in 
their cheeks. 

0 

British seamen are 
„ the salt of the 
earth. And the salts 
of the water. 

0 : . 

The French say the 
English are not 
good housekeepers. 
Some of them can not 
even find one. 

0 

There is everything 
in grammar to 
stimulate the imagina¬ 
tion. Including all 
the parts of speech required for cross¬ 
word puzzles. 

- a 

know very little about the " flu,” 
says a doctor. He would know 
more if he had had it. 

0 

J)o the men who demand a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work propose 
to work on wet days for nothing ? 

© 

The Snail in Its Lowest Gear 

professor has been measuring 
the pace of the snail. It seems 
that it goes a mile a fortnight. We 
heartily wish that the cause of Peace 
made such swift headway. 

Factories have been improved out of 
all knowledge, education has become 
universal, unemployment and old age 
have been provided for by dole and 
pension, all within a few years. Yet 
Twentieth Century Europe has not 
been able to put an end to war, the old ! 
evil that made widows among the woad- j 
stained women of xAncient Britain. : 

Why ? Because the State cannot 
bring about peace by legislation. It 
can only be brought by the_ goodwill 
of all the peoples of the world. Every 
man who nourishes hate helps to keep 
the snail in its lowest gear. 


The Lad I Like 

L-Je has a mind, and knows it ; 

He has a will, and shows it ; 
He draws a line, and toes it ; 

He sees his way, and goes it. 

J-Je meets a chance, and takes it; - 
A friendly hand, and shakes it; 
A rule, and never breaks it. 

If there’s “ no time,” he makes it. 

|-Je loves the truth—stands by it. 
And never tries to shy it, 
Whoever may deny it, 

Or openly defy it. * 

{-{e hears a lie, and slays it ; 

He owes a debt, and pays it. 
And, as I’ve heard him phrase it, 
He knows his game and plays it. 

W. E. Winks 

© 

Magicians in Their Own 
Country 

TV/hat the Lamas of Tibet thought 
vv and said of tire wonders at 
Maskelyne’s show reminds us of the 
probable fate of Mr. Maskelyne if he 
had exhibited his feats of magic and 
mystery in medieval days. He would 
have been burned as a sorcerer. 

While the juggler was toying with 
billiard balls the Lamas were pleased 
enough, and they put out their 
tongues, which is the Tibetan way of- 
applauding. But when the lady 
bound -with ropes in a barrel dis¬ 
appeared from it and was suddenly 
found in another barrel the trick was 
by no means- received with approval. 

It was magic, the Lamas said, just 
magic, and in Tibet any magician who 
did such a trick would be tied in a 
sack and thrown into the river. lest lie 
should have communicated his powers 
to his family they would follow him. 

The fact appears to be that in Tibet 
magic is a priestly monopoly. The 
Holy Men may do these things ; but 
for a common man to attempt it is 
not to be thought of. 

© 

A Shrewd Little Chap 

By Our Country Girl 

V^ES (said the Builder), he’s a good 
* worker. His father was with me 
before him. 

He was a tiny little chap, but one 
of the cleverest workmen I ever knew. 
He was cautious, too. Once he left old 
Dorset and went all the way to London 
for a holiday. But he knew how pick¬ 
pockets swarmed in the City crowds, 
so he was prepared. 

In those days we had very deep, 
narrow pockets in our working trousers 
specially made to hold our foot-rules. 
Well, he wore those trousers to 
London, and put his money in the 
foot-rule pocket. No thief could get at 
it. It was a sound notion, only lie 
could not get at it himself except by 
standing on his head! 

Think of that dear old countryman 
confronted by a bus conductor, and 
oblised to turn upside down for a penny! 
© 

He Worketh Steadily 

My life is but a weaving 
Between my God and me ; 

1 may but choose the colours, 

He worketh steadily. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If marriage ties 
are worn on 
wedding days 
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DARING VOYAGE 
OF TWO GIRLS 

1700 MILES AT SEA 

The Wonderful Stairway with 
Eight Hundred Steps 

LANDS OF OLD LEGEND 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Two French girls, hardly twenty years 
old, have just lived through a wonderful 
experience such as few of us will know. 

One of them, Marthe Oulie, probably 
the youngest archaeologist in France, 
had been entrusted by the Academy of 
Fine Arts with important excavation 
work in Crete; the other, Hermine de 
Saussure, probably the youngest girl 
navigator in France, offered to sail her 
friend across the Aegean Sea. 

It did not take them long to get ready 
for the trip, and the two girls sailed off 
by themselves from Athens in their little 
craft. La Perlette. 

Seeing Famous Places 

They stayed at Mykonos, seeing its 
four hundred chapels ; they went to 
Mount Athos, treading the sacred soil of 
the old monastery there; they went to 
Troy, the illustrious city of the illustrious 
Paris ; they went to Lipso, a tiny island 
on which no foreigner had landed for 
fifteen years, and where they discovered 
unknown ruins. They covered in all 
1700 sea miles. 

Their arrival at Syra aroused the 
greatest curiosity among the people, and 
they had to elbow their way through the 
crowd on the quay. It,was evening, and 
as they walked up to the town in the 
dark, through narrow little streets, a 
superb Moon suddenly revealed to the 
wondering sight of these travellers an 
amazing stairway with eight hundred 
steps edged in white marble, “ leading 
straight up to the sky as in a fairy tale.” 

The Noisy Dolphins 

One day they confided their plans to a 
captain, who explained that the naviga¬ 
tion of the Aegean Sea along the coasts 
of Europe was impossible. A hundred- 
year-old tradition, he said, a tradition 
strengthened by the experience of 
generations dating back to Homer’s 
time, has fixed the longitudinal road of 
the Aegean Sea along the coast of Asia, 
with each landing-place fixed and every 
hour for sailing fixed too. 

Another day they sailed to Chios. 
Not a breath of wind stirring, they had to 
take to the oars, and found themselves 
at last obliged to lie at a standstill on the 
high sea. There was not a ripple on the 
water; " nothing to see but the stars 
reflecting themselves, nothing to hear 
but noisy dolphins passing by.” 

.As the tall peak of Samos confronted 
them the wind dropped again, and they 
had to row against the stream all night 
for fear of drifting with it. 

Pathetic Scenes 

Vessels of all dimensions, rigged in all 
ways and colours, stood out against a 
rich foliage as they neared this harbour. 
After the dangerous ordeals of the 
solitary open seas the crews were now 
peacefully loading pile upon pile of 
timber from the rich forest of Mytilcne. 
In this quiet harbour the men of the sea 
could settle down to paint their craft, 
and the sight of all these gay boats 
reminded the travellers that for over 
thirty centuries poets have praised this 
gentle, olive-clad island, its old dungeon, 
and its lovely harbour, with ancient 
piles still used for moorings. 

One piteous sight saddened the 
visitors, the Sight of the refugees in the 
old citadel. In this proud enclosure, 
where the Turks have built their 
walls of ancient marbles, crowds of 
wretched Armenians are huddled 
together waiting till some help comes. 
Words are powerless to describe their 
misery, or to picture the pathetic scene of 
mothers trying to comfort their children. 


'‘There is rarely a day when sufficient 
wind does not blow to keep the air 
changing in our cities and towns, but 
what happens when it does cease to 
blow more than a faint little breeze was 
shown not long ago in one of our great 
cities, where the air remained calm and 
practically still for two days. 

At the Observatory at Edgbaston it 
was estimated some time ago that only 
32 miles of air passed over Birmingham 
in 24 hours. That was the smallest 
amount recorded for seven years, and 
how insignificant it was can be under¬ 
stood from the fact that on an average 
400 miles of air pass over Birmingham 
every day. On some days it is as much 
as 800 or a thousand miles. 


T iie need for a new building was press¬ 
ing on the Methodists of Odcombe, 
a village a few miles from Yeovil, in 
Somerset, but the cost of building was 
more than this village congregation dare 
venture on. The men of the little church 
•therefore met to discuss the difficulty, 
and decided to do the work themselves. 

Fortunately, they had in their company 
a bricklayer, a mason, a carpenter, and 
a plumber, and these men, with others 
who acted under their direction, gave 
all their leisure for over a year to the 
work. They worked until dark during 
the summer months, and in the winter 
by lamplight. Gardens and allotments 
were a secondary matter, and in some 


With the air so still Birmingham lay 
under a gloomy pall for tiro days, v'hile 
out in the countryside the atmosphere 
was clear and the Sun shone. It was a 
dull, depressing time. The myriad par¬ 
ticles which’ make up the smoke flung 
into the air by Birmingham’s chimneys 
had simply gone a few hundred feet up, 
and there, with.no wind blowing, they 
thickened into a murky veil which 
slowly descended and obscured the 
sunlight. Around the countless millions 
of particles of soot the moisture clung, 
and the veil grew heavier until showers 
of rain came on the second evening. 
When the breezes came the next day 
the city’s black pall was.blown away, 
and the blue sky was seen again. 


address at the opening ceremony, a 
speaker said that the gardens of Odcombe 
were in a disgraceful state, but, he added, 
“ it is honourable disgrace.” 

During the progress of ■ this unique 
undertaking a load of bricks arrived at 
a time when all the men were away. 
The wives and daughters turned out and 
quickly unloaded them. The Secretary 
of the National Sunday School Union, 
who performed flic opening ceremony, 
said he knew of nothing in the kingdom 
quite equal to the achievement of these 
voluntary workers. 

The Sunday School meeting in this 
new building is flourishing, and the same 
sacrifice and devotion out of which the 
building came into being is seen in all 
its activities. 
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H.M.S. BRITAIN 

AND HER 45 MILLION 
PASSENGERS 

Mr. Kipling on the Transport 
of Men, Things, and Thoughts 

THE GOODWILL OF THE CREW 

The striking idea of Little Treasure Island 
as a ship with 45 miliion passengers was the 
point of a notable speech by Mr. Kipling 
before the Chamber of Shipping the other day. 

This island of ours (said Mr. Kipling) 
is a ship moored between two con¬ 
tinents, so that we can enjoy the 
weather, political and otherwise, from 
both. Furthermore, HALS. Great 
Britain carries a passenger list, including 
stowaways, of 45,000,000; and there 
is never more than six weeks’ supplies 
of consumable stores aboard. 

The balance must come by ship, and 
if the shipping.does not come a fortnight 
would deliver us to panic indescribable. 
Everything in life turns on the speed 
and cost at which men, things, and 
thoughts can be shifted from one-place 
to another. 

The War Now being Fought 

For the moment there is a lull in the 
wars fought with visible weapons. We 
are deep now in the world-war that aims 
to destroy the spirit and will of man 
in Ms home and at his work. 

The aftermath of the war, which still 
hangs round us like mustard-gas, helps 
this attack. For if you have driven a 
densely crowded, highly civilised popu¬ 
lation through the whole cycle of 
primitive emotions they are bound to 
come out of it shaken to the core of 
their souls ; and in that state they arc 
as open to moral and mental infection 
as a tired man is to influenza. 

So we have now H.M.S. Great 
Britain crowded to the rails with pas¬ 
sengers—some of them storm-sick, many 
of them sMp-stale—who get in each 
other’s light at every turn, and spend 
their time telling each other how the 
ship ought to be run. 

Our sane attitude towards each other 
must be that of goodwill; a goodwill 
just a little more persistent, just a little 
more indefatigable than the ill will 
which is being fabricated elsewhere. 

Prospects of Recovery 

Our recovery has been held back by 
the propaganda of ill will and despair 
that is meant to wreck all effort at its 
source. But do you think the engines 
of H.M.S. Great Britain can be adapted 
to burn this kind of fuel ? I don’t. 

The old individual instincts in us are 
not smothered. Men have grown a little 
tired of being told off to hate their 
neighbours by numbers at the word of 
command. This reaction may or may 
not mark a turn of the tide, but at least 
it gives a time of slack water, during 
Which H.M.S. Great Britain may begin 
to get under way again. 

By comparison it was only yesterday 
that when a ship was once under the 
horizon she passed beyond help or call 
for perhaps half a year. Today a tramp 
cannot report a cockroach-leg in a slide- 
valve without half the North Atlantic 
coming to her help. 

Transport of Mind 

Months have been cut down to weeks 
and weeks to days in the transport of 
men and things; and, unless all signs 
fail, we are on the edge of further 
unbelievable cuts in time. 

The transport of thought, which 
carries with it man’s most intimate 
associations, has outstripped not only 
belief, but the speed of thought itself. 

Everywhere time and space are com¬ 
ing to heel round us to fetch and carry 
for our behoof, in the wilderness or the 
market. And that means that it will be 
possible for us now, as never before, 
to fuse our Empire together in thought 
and understanding as closely as in the 
interchange of men and things. 


A PORCUPINE TRAIN FOR THE TUNNEL 



A template at the bottom knocked back by an obstacle on the line 

When new rolling stock is designed, a train of the old stock is fitted with rows of spikes 
throughout its length to bring the over-all dimensions up to those of the new stock. The spikes, 
or templates, as engineers call them, are on top, at the side, and at the bottom, and if any 
is struck in going through the tunnels the engineers know the size of the coach is too great 


HOW A VILLAGE GOT ITS SCHOOL 

A correspondent who has been travelling in ; cases were altogether neglected. In an 
Somerset sends us this story of a school built 
with no charge for labour, truly a work of love. 
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FIVE SINNERS AND 
FOUR REPENTANT 

County Council’s Fight 
for the Countryside 
KEEPING SUSSEX BEAUTIFUL' 

The C.N. has long been pleading for 
the saving of our lovely countryside 
from all the vulgar people who spoil it, 
and we rejoice in the action of the East 
Sussex County Council, who have taken 
action against these nuisances. 

-A case against five of these people 
was adjourned to allow the offenders to 
remove 'their advertisements, and so 
show tlieir repentance, and four out of 
the five duly did so. They “ painted 
out ” their announcements about a 
patent bread, a motor school, some 
land for sale, and a dancing hall. 

But the fifth offender did nothing, 
and so he was heavily fined. He 
explained that his conscience would not 
allow him to remove his advertisement! 
It was a warning that the end of the 
world was coming, and that men must 
repent before it was too late. 

A .man who really believes that men 
will be punished if they do not do what 
he .tells them naturally feels that he must 
take every possible- means to show 
them their duty, but he should be. the 
last man in the world to make God’s 
country hideous. We believe that men 
may be saved more effectually by a 
beautiful landscape than by an ugly 
advertisement. We believe the world 
was made beautiful to turn men’s minds 
to the worship and love of its Creator ; 
He cannot be served by spoiling it. 

A GREAT MAN SPEAKS 
OUT 

Mr. Thomas Hardy on War 
STUPID NONSENSE 

The oldest and most distinguished of 
English writers, Mr. Thomas Hardy, has been 
saying some strong things about war to a 
French journalist. We quote some of them. 

War is evil and can cause but evil. 
I can contemplate only \vith astonish¬ 
ment the fact that there are people in 
different countries who can speak of 
the benefits of war. What nonsense ! 
What stupidity 1 

The Great War has robbed the world 
of human and intellectual capital. 

When nations go to war they do not 
follow' the dictates of either reason or 
intelligence ; they seem to obey I know 
not what diabolical will. 

I fear we are entering a barbarous 
epoch, a Dark Age of which the abom¬ 
inable war through which we have lately 
passed ivas but the beginning. To me 
the Great War seems to weigh on the 
world like a malediction, and it has not 
borne its most bitter fruits. 

Does it not seem terrifying that at 
this hour, with millions of dead lying 
in the poor land of France, anyone 
should dare in the newspapers of the 
world to speak of the Next War ? 

Yesterday the papers were full of the 
discovery by a German chemist of a 
powder of which only a small quantity 
would suffice to destroy towns in their 
entirety. I do not say this discovery 
called forth admiration, but it was 
received with a culpable complacency. 
If there was still good sense in the rulers 
that man would have been hanged. 


A NEW TENNIS BALL 
Filled with Gas 

A new kind of tennis ball is being 
made by the Dunlop rubber company. 

The rubber ball is filled with nitrogen 
gas under enough pressure to keep it 
spherical, and is then vulcanised or 
hardened. During the vulcanising pro¬ 
cess the nitrogen gas is absorbed by 
chemical matter introduced into the ball. 


MYSTERY OF AN 
ANCIENT BRITISH ROAD 

Why Did the Romans 
Build It? 

NEW THEORY ABOUT THE 
OLD FOSSE-WAY 

The ancient highway called the Fosse, 
which cuts across England from Exeter 
to Lincoln almcfct as straight as a 
ribbon drawn tight, has often puzzled 
historians. The Romans built most, 
probably all of it—but why ? 

It does not seem to have connected 
important areas, nor to have linked up 
points on the coast. So it is unlike the 
other Roman roads, which anticipated 
tile main transport routes of our own 
day with such surprising accuracy. 

A main railway line runs side by side 
with each big Roman road except the 
Fosse. This has remained a puzzle. 

But now an interesting theory is put 
forward by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, who 
has lectured and written a lot about 
Roman-British history. He thinks the 
Fosse-Way may have been built as a 



frontier across the part of Britain first 
occupied by the Romans, a first line of 
defence against the resentful tribes of 
Wales and the North. 

Thus it might have been a forerunner 
of the famous Hadrian’s Wall which 
checked the incursions of raiding parties 
from Scotland. If so the Roman legions 
must have kept a constant guard all 
along the lonely Fosse-Way, and forts 
would be dotted over its.whole length. 

Mr. Collingwood thinks that careful 
digging will reveal these forts, or their 
remains, deeply buried and long for¬ 
gotten. They might be found, he says, 
near Leicester and Chesterton, which 
were Roman centres. 

It is a task, he suggests, which the 
Birmingham Archaeological Society 
might do admirably, for that society has 
recently made some very valuable dis¬ 
coveries at Wroxeter, tile fine Roman 
city near Shrewsbury. 

GIRL WHO GUARDS A 
PRESIDENT 

Cholita Gonzalez of Mexico 

Although in Mexico women are not 
treated with great consideration, a 
young Mexican woman has attained one 
of the highest posts in the Republic. 

Her name is Cholita Gonzalez, she is 
still under 30, and she has been con¬ 
nected with public life ever since she was 
adopted by President Madero, who over¬ 
threw Porfirio Diaz in 1911 after the 
splendid tyrant had given the Republic 
half a century of capable government. 

Senorita Gonzalez assisted Madero in 
every phase of his work, and when he 
was assassinated in 1913 she offered her 
services to General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, who has become President, 
but was then only a roving soldier. 

The brave girl followed Calles for 
years through his campaigns, sharing 
the dangers of the battlefield with a 
stout heart and undiminished hope. 
Now she is the new President’s private 
secretary, and no one can penetrate to 
his; inner room in the National Palace 
of Mexico City without the permission 
of Cholita, as the most important woman 
in Mexico is universally called. 


A COOLIE’S WONDER¬ 
FUL PATIENCE 

A Fortune Out of Fourpence 
a Day 

The East is the home of patience and 
self-sacrifice, but seldom has such a 
story been unfolded as was heard the 
other day in the High Court at Calcutta. 

An Indian labourer named Dobey died 
without leaving a will, and it became 
the duty of an official to apply for au¬ 
thority to take over the estate. To 
everybody's amazement it appeared 
that Dobey had left £25,000. 

As a coolie he never had earned more 
than fourpence a day, but he had saved 
this fortune simply by thrift and clever 
investment. He began by saving 60 
rupees, which is about £4 in our money. 
With this sum.he bought a little mud 
house in the suburbs of Calcutta, and 
sold it again almost at once for nearly 
£20. With the £20 he made fresh 
investments in house property, repeating 
them again and again, always at a large 
profit, and by degrees he acquired enough 
to extend the character of his operations 
and buy large pieces of valuable land. 

Yet all the time, so far from increasing 
his expenses, he remained at his humble 
work, spending nothing on himself, 
living on a few handfuls of rice, making 
his daily income of fourpence more than 
sufficient for his daily needs. 

We need not waste our admiration on 
the amount that this patient Hindu 
' accumulated, but we can hardly with¬ 
hold our respect for the wonderful 
discipline and restraint his feat involved. 


100 SWIMMERS PULLING 
MOTOR-CARS 
Amazing Jungle Story 

The French explorers who have 
motored across Africa, from Konakry 
to Massawa in Eritrea, have overcome 
an astonishing series of obstacles. 

First of all, between Kouroussa and 
Sikasso, they found the country flooded, 
so that rafts had to be made and the 
cars ferried across. . Next they encoun¬ 
tered a sandy region, and achieved a 
remarkable feat by travelling 625 miles 
across it in 30 hours. 

The most surprising thing, however, 
occurred at the crossing of the Niger. 
The river in flood formed a lake 38 
miles broad, seemingly an impassable 
barrier; but the motorists had their 
cars towed across on rafts by 100 
swimmers, taking nine days to accom¬ 
plish the feat. 

The journey across Africa from West 
to East covered nearly 3750 miles, 
including hundreds of miles of jungle. 
The explorers suffered extreme hard¬ 
ships, and had to abandon one car in 
a swamp near Lake Chad. 


ENGINEER YU 
A Name Across 40 Centuries 

A lady lecturer has been talking about 
three ancient Chinese memorial shrines 
in the province of Chekiang. 

The first was the temple of Yii the 
Great, who is believed to have done 
some remarkable engineering work 4000 
years ago. He has come down to suc¬ 
cessive generations as the ideal type of 
minister, distinguished for his energy, 
his devotion to his duties, his absolute 
self-sacrifice, and his deep humility. 

The second memorial was the shrine 
to Wang Hsi-chih, a great calligraphist, 
who is regarded as the ideal scholar, 
being completely given over to all that 
is most exquisite in the philosophy 
of Nature and men. 

The third memorial was the temple to 
Yo Fei, who is thought to be the ideal 
patriot, and was treacherously put to 
death in a.d. 1141. 

The idea of these Chinese memorial 
temples was not so much to keep green 
the memory of old heroes, as to keep 
green their good deeds so that these 
might be an inspiration to all after them. 


TO AN UNKNOWN 
MAN 
Thank You 

STORY OF A LONDON BUS 

The C.N. hopes this will meet the eye of 
the man who rescued a lady’s bag on a wet 
day in the City not long'ago. The story 
comes to us from a Yorkshire reader. 

A few days ago a lady from Batley was 
shopping near the Bank of Erlgland. 

As she came out from a fruit shop, 
laden with small parcels, she saw her 
bus beginning to move. She was just 
in time to scramble into it, but unfor¬ 
tunately the conductor, in lifting np 
her arm, caused her bag to fall into the 
street. The lady was greatly upset, as 
it contained all the money she had with 
her, and she had to catch the express 
train to Yorkshire. If she could not 
recover her bag she would be stranded 
in London. 

Excitedly she turned to the conductor 
and exclaimed : 

“ Oh, please stop the bus—I must get 
my bag. I have not a penny without it.” 

The conductor was evidently not so 
wise or kindly as most conductors are, 
and he behaved stupidly. " No good, 
lady,” he said, “ we’re not allowed to 
stand till we reach the next stop.” 

A Hurried Thank You 

The lady was filled with despair. 
What could she do ? There lay her bag 
in the muddy road, and all round ran 
the London traffic. Every moment 
she was farther away from the bag ; 
any moment somebody might carry it off. 

Suddenly a man sprang from the 
pavement, and, dodging motors and 
vans, snatched up the bag. The lady 
watched intently, and was greatly 
relieved when she saw him start running 
after the retreating bus. 

The bus slowed down, the man came 
gasping up, breathless and covered 
with mud, and as she bent forward to 
take the bag from him there was only 
time for a hurried Thank you before the 
bus was off and the man had gone. 
Such a little word it seemed to thank 
such a perfect gentleman. 

THE SHAME OF - 
KENSINGTON 
Trying to Blot it Out 

One of the greatest hindrances to 
housing reform is the fear of the local 
authorities as to what the ratepayers 
will say to them if they spend too much 
money on improvements. But in Ken¬ 
sington a wonderful thing has happened. 

A petition for improvements that will 
add fourpence to the local rates is being 
widely signed by the ratepayers them¬ 
selves. The local authority will no doubt 
willingly respond to this encouragement 
to do its duty. 

Kensington is one of the wealthiest 
and lowest-rated boroughs in London, 
yet in some districts there is terrible 
overcrowding, and the death-rate among 
babies under twelve months old is twice 
as high in North Kensington as in South. 
The members of the "Kensington Council 
of Social Service feel that any realisation 
of one’s duty to one’s neighbour makes 
action by all Kensington to save its 
babies an instant necessity. 

THE TENNIsTbOOM 
Still at Top Speed 

Every year spring brings out its army 
of cricket or tennis players. 

It is expected that this year will be 
the biggest tennis year yet. Advance 
orders for rackets, balls, and nets have 
been pouring in greatly in excess of 
those-of previous years, and factories 
have been working at top speed to cope 
with them. 

More and more courts are laid every 
year, and the makers are hooked for 
months ahead with orders for hard 
courts and grass courts. 

Tennis is more and more popular, and 
every year many people are unable to 
join clubs for want of room. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
WEATHER 

THE NEW AID TO 
INDUSTRY 

Perfect Conditions Guaranteed 
for the Factory 

EVERY DAY A GOOD DAY 

To talk of manufacturing weather may 
seem ridiculous, or, at any rate, a dream 
of the very distant future ; yet in many 
places men are actually making the par¬ 
ticular weather they want. 

This has nothing to do with experi¬ 
ments in rain-malting, for the weather 
is being manufactured not in the open 
air, but inside factories and hospitals 
and halls and places of amusement. 

“ Tell me what weather is best for 
your industry,” says the weather-maker, 
“ and I will make it and guarantee it 
for 365 days in the year.” 

Lancashire Weather Anywhere 

As most of us know, certain conditions 
of atmosphere are favourable to, and 
even necessary for, the efficient carrying 
on of particular manufactures. The 
cotton industry, for instance, has grown 
up in Lancashire because the weather 
of Lancashire, the particular degree of 
humidity, or moisture in the air, there 
is better for cotton-spinning than can be 
found anywhere else in the world. 

But now the weather-maker conies 
along and reproduces the conditions of 
Lancashire in the factories of India 
and America, so that cotton goods can 
be made as well in those countries as 
in England. Outside the factory may be 
Arctic winter or tropical summer, but 
inside the conditions may be whatever 
is required. 

All textiles require certain conditions 
of atmosphere if they are to be made 
properly. One of the most important is 
artificial silk. Above a certain tempera¬ 
ture artificial silk fibre will crystallise 
and cannot be spun,. The sheen of the 
fibre, as well as its uniformity and 
strength, is dependent on weather con¬ 
ditions. Indeed, were it not for the 
weather-maker, artificial silk would not 
be the cheap and attractive product it 
is, for it could be made only in a few 
places and on certain days of the year, 
instead of in hundreds of factories in 
many lauds, as it is today. 

Every Day a Good Day 

The best kinds of chocolates, those 
with the even, glossy surface, have 
always been expensive because they 
required certain specific weather con¬ 
ditions, which in England have obtained 
only on a comparatively few days of the 
year. Mow the weather-maker sets up 
his plant in the chocolate factory, and 
the glossiest chocolates can be made on 
365 days a year. 

The work of giving industries the 
actual weather conditions they need is 
carried out by the Carrier Engineering 
Company, which goes into the factory, 
and having discovered what are ideal 
weather conditions for the particular 
work done there, erects a plant which 
makes that weather. Every day, in 
fact, becomes a good day. 

Fresh Air with Closed Windows 

The plant mechanically controls and 
regulates the temperature, the humidity, 
or degree of moisture, the purity, and 
the movement of the air within the 
building. It is an ingenious invention 
of Mr. Willis H. Carrier, and never fails, 
working automatically, in winter or 
summer, in the Arctic or in the Tropics. 

Not only for factories, but also for 
hospitals and public buildings it is 
invaluable. The Carrier plant will 
completely change' the air of any 
chamber every few minutes, giving any 
required condition without draught. 
The open window, that has always been 
regarded as a necessity for fresh air, is 
no longer required. All our ideas of 
ventilation are altered by this new and 
perfect system, in which nothing is left 
to chance. 


PRIVY COUNCIL 
AND AN IDOL 


FROM NAPOLEON’S 
GRAVE 


THE SUN’S YOUNGER 
BROTHER 


Should God and Goddess 
Be Parted ? 


The Willows that Give 
Shade in New Zealand 


PROCYON AND ITS GIANT 
PLANET 


QUARREL OF TWO BROTHERS 


A FRENCH SETTLER’S STORY 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the supreme legal tribunal for 
the Empire, has had many strange 
disputes to settle, but none, surely, more 
strange than that from India which now 
awaits its judgment. 

A wealthy Hindu has had removed a 
male idol from the shrine it shared with 
its female partner and has set it up in a 
shrine of his own. His elder brother and 
Ins nephew, who are part proprietors of 
the original shrine, challenge his right 
to do so, and the three have been fighting 
it out in the law courts for years. Two 
Indian courts have given judgment, one 
each way, and now the Privy Council is 
asked to take a hand. 

The lather of the two brothers built 
the original shrine, the idols having been 
made by his own adopted father, and he 
left idols and shrine to his three sons, 
the eldest of whom has since died and is 
represented by a son, saying each was to 
have charge of them in turn for a year. 

This strange suit is declared to be of 
the greatest importance to millions of 
other Hindus. 


OLD AGE AMONG FISHES 


Two Reach Fifty 


' Lecturing before the Zoological Society 
the other day, Major F. S. Flower gave 
some interesting and very unusual infor¬ 
mation about the length of life of fish. 

He said that, generally speaking, the 
bigger the fish the longer it might be 
expected to live. Two out of three 
catfish, for instance, which had been 
turned out at Woburn in 1874 were 
reported to be still alive. Here are some 
of the ages to which various kinds of 
fish have been found to live in captivity: 


Years 

Golden Orfe .. 29 
Dace .. .. 8 

Sterlet .. ,, 38 

Herring ., .. 4 . 

Trout .. .. 6 


Years 

Thunder Fisli 21 
Bull Frog .. 15 

Toad .. .. 13 

Spanish Newt 18 
Salamander 52 


The 38-ycar-old sterlet spent its life 
in Brighton Aquarium, and the home 
of the long-lived giant salamander was 
at Leyden, in Holland. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS 
The League Still Pegging Away 

One of the tasks the League of Nations 
has set itself is the control of the private 
production of arms and the international 
traffic in them. It is no use having 
agreements to reduce armaments if 
private people are all the time making 
arms and smuggling them into countries 
where the Governments arc not strong 
enough to keep them out. 

There is no prospect now of a Con¬ 
ference on Disarmament at Paris in 
J une ; that must wait until the question 
of the Protocol has been settled. But a 
Commission has just assembled at 
Geneva to prepare a report on the sub¬ 
ject and to tackle the question of private 
manufacture of arms, a very thorny 
problem owing to the enormous and 
very powerful interests involved. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

Audubon’s “Birds of America” £5-10 
17th-century Flemish tapestry £360 
A Jeypore gold cup .... £.357 
Louis XV gold snuff-box . . . £241 

A Queen Anne cabinet . . £140 

An etching by Whistler . . £130 
Empire ormolu table-centre . . £126 

A Worcester vase. ■ . . . . £99 

An Elizabethan cupboard . . £38, 


Christchurch, often called the most 
English town in New Zealand, has an 
odd link with Napoleon. The willow 
trees adorning the banks of the Avon as 
it flows through the town came from a 
willow drooping over Napoleon’s grave. 

This story of the Avon willows was 
told to a travelling correspondent of the 
C.N. by the youngest son of one of the 
early French settlers in New Zealand. 

“ My father sailed from France with 
other French emigrants who had char¬ 
tered several ships to carry them to New 
Zealand, where they were to take up land 
and make the new country their home. 
On the voyage out the vessels touched at 
St. Helena for fresh water and provisions, 
and the emigrants went ashore, visiting 
the grave of Napoleon. 

“ One of the party was my father, who 
took three cuttings from the droopingwil- 
low over the grave. He put the cuttings 
in a flower-pot, and two of them grew. 

The End of the Voyage 

“ Weeks later the voyage ended in one 
of the most beautiful harbours in New 
Zealand. The French emigrants landed 
on Banks Peninsula, where they took up 
land in and around the town of Akaroa, 
which they founded. Some of the 
streets still bear the French names given 
to them by the old French settlers. 

“ My father planted out the two willow 
cuttings which survived the long voyage’ 
from St. Helena, and was greatly pleased 
to see how well they flourished. As time 
went on new shoots were planted out 
by other French emigrants, and ulti¬ 
mately the willows became so numerous 
in the Akaroa district that young 
trees were taken to Christchurch and 
planted in the fertile and well-watered 
soil by the Avon, where they now form a 
leafy shade for the gently-flowing river.” 

THE BUFFALO TAKES 
THE TRAIN 

How Canada Looks After Her 
Mighty Herds 

Nothing in the early history of the 
settlement of the prairies of Canada 
and the United States by white men 
brought more discredit on the pioneers 
than the way in which they hunted 
down the vast herds of buffaloes that 
roamed the plains. 

As if in atonement, both the United 
States and the Canadian Governments 
have taken most careful pains of. late 
years to protect the buffalo, or bison, 
from his enemies. No longer is he 
hunted down for hide and flesh in the 
old, wasteful, ruthless way. Hundreds 
of square miles of mountain and forest 
land have been set aside for his domain, 
and he is increasing in numbers. 

Today, in the Wainwright National 
Park, one of the preserves set aside by 
the' Canadian Government, there are 
already 8000 head, while there is only 
enough food and water to accommodate 
5000 in comfort. 

Accordingly, the authorities have 
decided to transport a thousand of the 
young ones to the Wood Buffalo Park 
Reserve in Northern Alberta, and the 
railway companies are helping. The 
line running north-east from Edmonton 
to Fort McMurray would bring the Wood 
Buffalo Park Reserve within easy reach. 

It will be the first time that any such 
task of transport has been undertaken. 


THE CLEVER BARBER 

A Californian barber has had a clever 
thought for mastering the natural 
aversion of children to the barber’s 
chair. He has had a chair made in the 
form of a toy motor-car, and the little 
customer sits and plays with the controls 
while his hair is being cut. 


Measuring the Size of a Star 
by its Light 

A WORLD OF FIRE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

That beautiful bright star ProC3'on is 
to be seen in the evening below the 
twin stars Castor and Pollux and due 
south between 8 and 9 o’clock. 

The Twins, Gemini, were described 
in the C.N. of February 28, so Procyon 
may be found, with their guidance, 
quite easily, being to the south of them. 

The 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory shows that Procyon is a sun 
about 950,000 miles in diameter, as com¬ 
pared with our Sun’s 866,000 miles. 

But Procyon is 689,800 times as far 
away as our Su n, and it radiates more light, 
surface for surface, than our Sun does. 

Though so far off, Procyon is actually 
one of our nearest stellar neighbours ; 
its light taking but 10 years and 5 



Relative sizes of the Sun and Procyon 


months to reach us, as compared with 
8 years and 7 months from Sirius, and 
only 8 minutes from the Sun, the two 
nearest “ stars ” visible to us in Britain. 

This estimate of the size of Procyon 
has been arrived at not by the usual 
interferometer attached to that great 
telescope, but through a radiometer 
attached to it. This instrument mea¬ 
sures the amount of light radiated by a 
star with such precision that the amount 
of energy being poured out by it can 
be calculated, and therefore its massive¬ 
ness and size become known by mathe¬ 
matical calculation—provided its dis¬ 
tance is accurately determined. 

In the case of Procyon there is no 
doubt as to its distance : it has been 
trigonometrically measured several times. 
The size, or. volume, of this far-off sun 
depends, however, onits temperature, just 
as that of a piece of iron does; and the 
temperature of Procyon is known from 
the character of the spectrum revealed 
by the radiometer’s glass prism. 

This surface temperature is Sooo 
degrees Centigrade compared with some 
6000 degrees, on an average, for our Sun. 
So, even if Procyon contained no more 
material than our Sun and possessed 
the same mass, it would still be larger, 
because it is hotter. 

The Pull of a World 

Though about seven times as bright, 
Procyou is in many ways a “ brother 
sun ” to ours, being in size a little larger 
and in age somewhat younger—that is, 
not quite so far advanced in stellar 
evolution. Procyon is known to have 
at least one great planetary body 
revolving round it. It is an immense 
world much larger and more massive 
than Jupiter, so large in fact'that its 
gravitational pull causes Procyon to go 
round in a small orbit inside the large 
one of the planet. 

It was this movement of Procyon that 
made astronomers suspect the existence 
of the great world before it was actually 
seen in 1896. There may be other 
smaller worlds revolving round Procyon, 
but, even if they were as large as 
Jupiter, they would be invisible .with 
our present telescopes. 

Procyon’s great world is still in the 
fiery condition of our world thousands 
of millions of years ago, and so shines 
by its own' light, which, however, 
amounts to only one-sixteen-hundredths 
of our Sun. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning', Jupiter in the 
S.E. ; Saturn S. In the evening, Mars in the V. 
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THE WIZARD OF KANDARA 


A Story of Adventure 
in Wildest Africa 

CHAPTER 21 
The Riddle of the Catacombs 

D idorian hastened into an. inner 
room, and presently, returned 
with a lamp, which Tremayne took 
from her hand. And not. till then 
was it discovered that the High 
Priest had escaped. 

Tremayne's first thoughts, how¬ 
ever, were for the Queen herself, 
who still lay on the ground. 

Tremayne lifted her in his arms, 
and carried her to a couch. And 
then Fountain grasped him by an 
arm. 

" We do but waste time,” cried 
the little wizened hunter. “ We will 
hunt down this villain yet.” 

“ He has but one way^)f escape,” 
said Neil. “ He must have entered 
the palace by the subterranean 
passage; and thither he has fled.” 

Tremayne still stood by the 
Queen : it was plain to see that he 
was loath to leave her as, she was. 

” Come ! ” cried Fountain. “ No 
harm can befall her now. It is for 
us to capture Punhri.” 

Tremayne swung round. 

” You’re right ! ” he cried. “ That 
is fit work for us. If we are quick 
we may overtake him yet.” 

The three of them hastened down 
the corridor to the Room of the 
Bath, Tremayne taking with him 
another lamp that Didorian had 
brought him. 

They found, as they expected, 
the door of the subterranean passage 
open—evidence that Punhri had 
passed that way before them. The 
tunnel, as they knew, was long, 
leading to the outer wall of the city.; 
and there was every chance that, if 
they made all haste, they might 
overtake the High Priest before he 
reached the passage end. 

They did not know—or they did 
not realise at the time—that the 
High Priest was well acquainted 
with every part of the Palace. 
There was no secret room within 
the whole great building that he did 
not know; and, moreover, he had 
keys upon him that enabled him to 
go wherever he wished. 

Tremayne went first with the 
light, while the other two held their 
loaded revolvers in their hands. 

It was within one of these 
subterranean chambers that tfie 
valiant Dario, the Captain of the 
Bodyguard, came within an ace of 
losing his life. 

He appeared suddenly from out 
of the darkness in the light of 
Tremayne’s lantern ; and both Neil 
and Fountain were on the point of 
firing when they recognised Dario’s 
glittering golden armour. 

“ How did you get here ? ” cried 
Tremayne. “ We thought you were 
at the outer gate.” 

The Captain of the Bodyguard, 
at whose back were several of his 
men, showed his teeth like a bulldog. 

“ For an hour or more,” he 
answered, “ I have been endeavour¬ 
ing to break into the Palace. I 
heard shots within, and knew that 
some mischief was afoot. But every 
door was locked ; and I therefore 
decided to break through the mob, 
to gain the city gates, and enter by 
way of the underground tunnel 
where I believed my own men to be 
on guard.” 

” If they are still there ! ” cried 
Neil, " Punhri cannot have escaped! 
He is but a little way in front of us.” 

" This night has seen the foulest 
work,” said Dario. ” My soldiers, 
at the entrance to the tunnel, were 
attacked and overpowered. 

” Some are dead ; but there are 
others who are only wounded, and 
these have told me that Punhri 
himself attacked them with his 
rascally priests, who outnumbered 
them by three to one. They broke 
into the Palace, but they' have 
since returned in greater haste than 
they came.” 

Neil Ranson recognised at once 
that these were the priests who had 
deserted Punhri when the boy him¬ 
self fired the first shot in the Room 
of the Bath 


Told by Major 
Charles Gilson 

“ Has Punhri, too, escaped ? ” 
he asked. “ If so, your , men .must 
have seen him. For he did not 
leave the Palace until well after 
the others.” 

Dario shook his head. 

“ Punhri has not gone this way,” 
he answered. ” They are all sure 
of that. Those who lie wounded 
at the mouth of the tunnel can see 
anyone who comes forth into the 
moonlight. They could not have 
failed to recognise the High Priest. 
They are positive he has not re¬ 
turned.” 

“ Then he is still somewhere in 
the Palace itself ! ” cried Fountain. 

“ If that is so,” said Dario, “ we 
have the rascal caught. It may 
take time to find him; but, sooner or 
later, he will be brought to book.” 

CHAPTER 22 

The Search 

ario then acted with prompti¬ 
tude. He was above all else a 
soldier. 'He sent Neil and Tremayne 
to the end of the tunnel, to warn 
the soldiers he had left there to 
keep a sharp look-out. Accom¬ 
panied by Fountain, he then re¬ 
turned to the Room of the Bath, and 
breaking down another door, re¬ 
leased the royal steward, who had 
the Palace keys. 

A little after, all the doors were 
unlocked. Dario’s party was re¬ 
inforced by men from the main 
gate ; and "during the remainder of 
that night the Palace was searched 
from end to end. 

But seafeh where they might, 
from roof to floor, they could find 
no trace of Punhri. 

By daybreak the mob had dis¬ 
persed from without the Palace 
walls. For the time being, at 
least, there was peace in the city of 
Kandara. The Sorcerer had van¬ 
ished as suddenly and as mysteri¬ 
ously as if he had been spirited'away. 

The mob having been dispersed, 
order again reigned in the city, 
the streets of which were patrolled 
by parties of the Royal Bodyguard. 
The traitor priests had scurried back 
to their temples—like frightened 
rabbits. 

When they had thought that the 
High Priest would depose the 
Queen and place himself upon 
the throne, they had been all for 
Punhri, willing enough to follow 
him, believing their own interests 
to be his. 

But now, finding themselves 
without a leader, they were docile 
and repentant. They r went about 
their business in the various tem¬ 
ples, walking on tiptoe as if afraid 
of being heard, glancing nervously 
to left and right, as if they feared 
that they might yet be brought to 
justice for their crimes. 

At Dario's suggestion, criers 
paraded the streets, announcing to 
the people that a reward would be 
paid to whomsoever should, give 
information leading to the arrest 
of the High Priest, who by order 
of the Queen was now declared an 
outlaw. 

However, in spite of this, and 
although the Royal Bodyguard 
searched the whole city from end 
to end, it was as if Piinhri had 
vanished in thin air. For the time 
being, at any rate, the man had 
ceased to. exist. 

“ It is indeed Black Magic ! ” 
said Idina. 

Tremayne laughed, and laid a 
hand upon Idina’s shoulder. 

“ I thought,” said he, ” that I 
had taught you the folly' of such 
things. That he has escaped some¬ 
how from the city' there can be 
little doubt. It is possible he is 
now hiding in the mountains.” 

Dario shrugged his shoulders. 

“ That is difficult to believe,” he 
answered. ■ ” Rimhri can only have 
left the Palace by way of the under¬ 
ground passage, from which he 
could not have issued without being 
seen.” 

It was John Fountain who went 
straight to facts. 


" We may take it the villain is 
still alive,” said he. “ Had he 
been slain, someone would have 
found his body. The fact remains 
that, for the present, at any rate, 
we have a clear field, and we 
must see to it that Zarasis is secure 
upon the throne.” 

“ We can never be assured of 
that,” said Tremayne, “ until we 
know what has become of Punhri.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said 
Fountain. “ Not until that rascal 
has been brought to justice can we 
venture to leave Kandara. We 
have thrown in our fortunes with 
those of Oueen Zarasis ; and I, for 
one, will not desert her, until we 
know that her life is out of danger.” 

.“ Well spoken ! ” Tremayne ex¬ 
claimed. “ And yet, my friend, I 
would have a word with you to¬ 
night. I owe much already, both 
to Neil and to yourself; it is but 
fair that you should know what is 
fin my mind.” 

That night the three Englishmen 
sat together upon a stone scat in 
the Palace gardens. At their feet 
was a pond upon which a foun¬ 
tain played, and where water-lilies 
bloomed. Nearby was a statue of 
the goddess Isis, Mother of the Nile. 

CHAPTER 23 

Tremayne Speaks 

he civilisation of these people had 
come down to them through¬ 
out the centuries from the north 
of Africa. They were probably the 
descendants of the Egyptians and 
the Carthaginians, their blood 
being mixed—so far as the poorer 
classes were concerned—with that 
of ancient Ethiopian tribes. 

The city itself was more wonder¬ 
ful than any of the great cities of 
the Nile that now lie buried under 
the sand. And upon this tropic 
night, from the gardens of the 
Palace on the hill, the temple 
towers, the great obelisks and 
statues made the whole place look 
more than ever like a glimpse of 
fairyland. 

Tremayne was seated, with 
Fountain on one side of him and 
Neil Ranson on the other. His 
voice was very quiet, raised little 
above a whisper. 

“ I have come to love these 
people,” he was saying. “ I have 
lived with them now for so many 
months that, I think, 1 have learned 
to know them. Years have elapsed 
since I saw England, where 1 have 
neither friends nor relations, no 
ties of any kind. Why should I go 
back ? Why should I return with 
you, when there is so much here 
for me to do ? ” 

Fountain looked up in surprise. 

“ Do you mean,” he said, ” that 
you propose to stay in this lost, for¬ 
gotten land ? ” 

” For more reasons than one,” 
replied the other, apparently' with¬ 
out emotion. “ Where in all the 
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world could you find a better climate 
or more beautiful scenery ? Here 
one may live one’s life with every 
luxury that the heart of man could 
desire.” 

” From what I know of you,” 
Fountain answered, “ you were 
never made for a life of ease.” 

Tremayne threw out his hands. 

“ Ease ! ” he cried, with a laugh. 
“ I see here more work to do than 
anyone can ever hope to accomplish. 
These people are not savages. 
In many ways they are highly' 
civilised. If they worship false 
gods, if they know little or nothing 
of science, if they are ignorant and 
superstitious, why' should they not 
be taught ? Why' should they.not 
have the benefit of such knowledge 
as is curs ? To do all this is a life’s 
work worthy of any' man; and I 
feel that I am capable of doing it.” 

Fountain, as his next words 
proved, realised what this would 
mean. 

“ It’s all your life,” said he. 
” You’re not an old man yet, 
Tremayne. If Neil and I leave you 
here, we leave you buried—buried 
alive I ” 

Tremayne leaned forward with 
his great hands clasped between his 
knees. He was silent a' moment, 
and then he spoke in a deeper 
voice, though no louder than before. 

“ I will never leave Zarasis,” said 
he. “ Only' today have we spoken 
to one another." 

He was silent again ; and then 
quite suddenly' he sprang to his 
feet ; and, standing at his great 
height in the brightness of the 
moonshine, he laughed again. 

“ I never dreamed,” said he, 
" that I should one day become a 
king y and yet it seems now that 
that must be my fate.” 

Fountain also rose. 

" I guessed as much,” said he. 
" These things have never come my 
way. However, of one thing I am 
sure ; if the Queen is to keep the 
kingdom in order, she wants a 
strong man at her side, to advise 
and help her. And I’ll say this, 
Tremayne; though she searched 
the whole world, she would nqver 
find anyone more capable than you. 
In three months you will be 
greater than Punhri ever was.” 

Neil had taken no part in this 
conversation, though he had lis¬ 
tened to every word. When the 
other two rose to return to the 
Palace, the boy told them that he 
would prefer to' remain where he 
was. He wanted to think, to think 
things .out for himself. 

Neil watched Tremayne and Foun¬ 
tain walking arm-in-arm across the 
moonlit garden ; and very strange 
they' looked together—the one, short 
and thin and wizened, and the other, 
all but a giant. 

Seated alone upon the stone seat, 
near which the fountain played 
upon the water, for a little while 
Neil allowed his imagination to run 
away' with him. 

Had he not been so attached to 
Fountain, the boy' himself would 
quite willingly have remained in. 
Kandara to take service under 
Tremayne. He saw himself in the 
near future the great Dario’s 
second in command, destined some 
day to be the Captain of the Body¬ 
guard, to lead hundreds of these 
swarthy, battle-scarred warriors 
forth to war ■ against the savage 
forest tribes, ■ • ■ 

He conjured up visions of the 
Kandara of the future, a land of 
prosperity' and sunshine, of industry 
and happiness, governed by' Henry 
Tremayne. 

The boy had no desire to sleep. 
The night was refreshingly cool. A 
gentle wind stirred the leaves upon 
the trees in the Palace gardens. No 
sound disturbed the silence, save 
now and again the rattle of arms at 
the main gate where the soldiers 
were on guard. 

Neil had no idea how long he had 
remained thus, lost in his own 
thoughts, when he suddenly beheld 
a white figure, like a ghost, moving 
slowly and silently upon one of the 
'flagstone paths. 

A ghost it might have been, for 
it glided rather than walked. And it 
was white—snow-white in the 
moonshine. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Merryfeather 

M erryfeatiier was very much 
put out.’ ” His Majesty 
is most unreasonable,” he said, 
as lie flung aside his stick of 
bells. “ Fancy sending me to 
the end of the town to buy' a 
fool’s cap for the Boar’s Head at 
the banquet tonight. Is it not 
enough for the King, that there 
will be one fool at the party ? ” 
Wrapping around. him his 
cloak, he stumbled down the 
coach road, and no one would 
have recognised in him the Court 
Jester, whose clever quips made 
even the wise men of the Counsel 
Chamber smile. 

But Merryfeather hated his 
calling. He felt he must do some 
real work in the world, and he 
determined' as soon as possible 
to start afresh. 

So thinking, the Jester came 
into the twisting, straggling 
streets of the town. And here a 
sorry sight met him, for the 
townsfolk who shivered round 
the shops for cheap food looked 
ill and wretched. Not a smile 
was there on any face. . 

“ Alackaday' ! ” sighed Merry- 
feather. “ Here is want and 
misery, and up at the Palace 
they' feast and make merry.” 

And so angry was he at the 
contrast that he determined to 
break his connection with the 
Court. No longer would he play 
the fool, but he would go among 
the people and cure their ills. 

That night lie slept in a dis¬ 
used barn, and the next few day's 
he spent with an old friend, a 
medicine man who taught him tc 
prepare simple remedies for the 
ills of mankind. 

When he was proficient in the 
art, he set forthwith his bag ol 
cures; but to his surprise the 
townsfolk would have none of 
him. “Why,” cried one, '‘here 
comes the King’s Jester, selling 
us pills and potions. I’d be 
afraid to take his medicine lest 
he played some prank upon ns.” 

In vain the Jester protested, 
telling them how he tired oi 
play'ing fool to the King, and 
how he would cure them. 

Then came an old man from 
the crowd around him. 

" Master Jester,” he said. 
“ You’ve got the wrong medicine 
’in your bag. It’s not ill in the 
body we are; it’s just that 
we’ve forgotten how to laugh. 
Now if you -would dance forus, 
we’d be happy, and when we’re 
happy we can work for money 
to feed and clothe ourselves.” 

“ Ay'e, Granfer’s right,” said 
another. “ We’ve forgotten how 
to laugh.” 

Then off went Merryfeather, 
and donned his cap and bells j 
and danced down the twisting, 
straggling streets. He danced 
till he set the townsfolk jigging 
the warmth into their frozen 
toes, danced the colour back into 
into their pale faces, joked till 
they' rocked with laughter. 

Right through the winter 
months he danced and sang, 
and by the time the buds were 
bursting on the trees, there rvas 
not an unhappy man in the 
■whole of the town. 
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D!' MERRYMAN 

JHttle Kathleen had been told 
that she must not play on 
the lawn because it had been re- 
turfed. Soon afterwards Mother 
saw her running across the lawn 
to get her ball. When she came in 
Mother said: 

“ Kathleen, I told you not to 
go on the grass 1 ” 

“ Who told you I did, Mother ? ” 
“ A little bird told me.” 

“ What a nasty little bird ! ” 
exclaimed Kathleen indignantly. 
“ Why, it went on the grass itself; 
I saw it! ” 

0 0 3 

The Woeful Ostrich 
Jobbed an ostrich whose feathers 
were few, 

“ What I’m good for I wish that 
I knew y 

Ornamental I'm not, 

And if placed in a pot 
I should make an impossible stew! ” 

0 0.0 

W’iiat roof covers the most 
noisy tenant ? 

. The roof of the mouth. 

0 0 0 

Contradictory Proverbs 


are cowardly soldiers like 
butter ? 

Because, when exposed to fire, 
they run. 

3 0 0 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

M Y first is in sailor but not in j 
man, 

My second’s in dogcart but not in 
van, 

My third is in business but not in 

P^y,' 

My fourth is in roadstead but-not 
in bay, 

My fifth is ill seizing but not in 
grab, 

My sixth is in oyster but not in 
crab, 

My seventh’s in rowing but not in 
sail, 

My eighth is in stormy but not in 
gale, 

My whole, though it’s plural, is 
singular too, 

Think hard and the answer will soon 

COllie to you. Solution next week 

3 3 0 

Deliberate 

" Have you ever been seriously 
ill ? ” the doctor asked a j 
new patient. 

“ No, sir,” was the reply ; “ but 
some time ago 1 was tossed by a 
bull!” 

" Well, don’t you call that an 
accident ? ” 

“ No, sir. He did it oil purpose.” 



He who hesitates is lost 
3 3 3 



Wfr* 


W’hat is the difference between 
a pastrycook and a bill¬ 
poster ? 

One puffs up the paste and the 
other pastes up the puffs. 


0 3 0 

Why Not? 



Snap (who has taken up winter 
quarters in a deserted dove¬ 
cote) : “ If that old bird up there 
is so clever that he can foretell the 
weather, I wonder he hasn’t sense 
enough to come in here out of the 
cold.” 

0 0 0 

Transposition 

Jo see me whole, observe a spring, 
But headless, listen, I’m a thing 
You’ll find'among the kine. 
Again transposed, 1 ’iri at the farm; 
Reverse, and I shall cause alann 
’Mid forest, wood, and pine. 

Solution next ice eh 

0 □ B 

Hiding and Seeking 
Jazibones, the tramp, was 

offered a day’s work digging 
potatoes. 

“ No, thanks,” said lie. “ Let 
the man who planted them dig 
them up—he will know where to 
find them.” 

0 0 3 

Do You Live at Addington ? 
Addington means the ton, or 
village, of Adda, or Edda, and 
was formerly spelt Edintone. Edda 
was, no doubt, some local chief who 
lived at this place, and gave his 
name to the settlement of his fol¬ 
lowers which grew up there. 

3 3 3 

No Handicap 

“ Tohnny,” sighed Father, “your 
J school fees ■ are a waste of 
money. You are always at the 
bottom of your class.” 

“ That doesn’t matter, Dad,” 
said Johnny. “ They teach exactly 
the same throughout the class.” 


a 0 0 

A Monogram 



This monogram is composed of the letters 
in the name o! a great English soldier. 
Can yon find out what it is ? 

Solution next week 

B 3 3 

Why is the letter G like plum- 
cake ? 

Because it makes a lad glad. 

3 0.0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Charade. Now, here 
The Two Nines 

IX NINE—the two nines 
SIX NINES—54- 

(S is the third of six) , 

Who Was He ? 

The Learned King was Alfred theGreat 


Jacko Has a Surprise 

A dolpiius thought no end of his good looks. He imagined 
he was the best-looking and best-dressed young man in 
the whole of Monkeyville. 

" Time somebody took him down a peg,” said Jacko one 
I day, as he saw his brother stroll out of the house, dressed in 
the very latest fashion. “ I don’t know what he wants all 
that finery for.” 

Neither did Mrs. Jacko. Later on in the day Jacko heard 
her talking about it to Belinda. 

“ I can’t make Adolphus out at all,” she was saying. " He 
thinks of nothing but his appearance nowadays.” 

J “ Perhaps lie’s thinking of getting married,” said Belinda 
coyly. “ My Joe was always very particular about his clothes 
when he was courting me.” 

“ We must just wait and see,” she said. 

Jacko slipped off with a chuckle. “ Coo ! I must look 
into this,” he said. And the very next time Adolphus went 
out in his best clothes Jacko followed in his tracks. 



Jacko climbed up a creeper and looked in 


He had to hang about rather a lot, as first of all Adolphus 
went into Mr. Snip’s shop and had his hair cut. Then lie went 
into the florist’s and came out wearing a lovely buttonhole ! 

“ It’s a girl all right;” said Jacko, who was keeping him 
well in sight from a respectful distance. ' 

6 He tracked Adolphus right through the town, and at every 
_ pace Adolphus’s step grew more sprightly. He swung his stick 
in the air and jerked his head about, and several people turned 
round to have a look at him ! 

At last Adolphus stopped at a big house 'that stood back 
from the road in a garden. Jacko followed him up the drive, 
and saw him ring the bell and go into the house. Then the 
maid shut the door, and Jacko was left to get on with things 
I as best he might. 

Nothing daunted, lie did a tour of the garden, keeping well 
under cover in case anybody should see him from the house. 
Then, as he could not see or hear anything, he got bolder. 

“ That window looks a likely one,” he said to himself. And 
he climbed up a creeper until he could just see through the 
window without being seen. 

8 And, by a bit of luck, he had hit on the right window. Just 
inside he could sec Adolphus, who was sitting all by himself 
on a fine velvet chair. 

Jacko was hugely disappointed. Then he suddenly realised 
that Adolphus was not alone. At the other end of the room 
was a man in a velvet coat. He was standing at an easel. 

The truth flashed across Jacko’s mind. Adolphus was having 
9 . his portrait painted! It was such a surprise to Jacko that he 
let go his hold and fell into a holly bush ! 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Old Wren’s Nest 

A reader of the C.N. who lives 
at Maidstone tells of a little 
10 sandy bank at the top of Pepper 
Hill where, year after year, the 
wrens have built a nest for over 
43 years. 

As a schoolboy he watched it 
regularly, as nesting-time came 
round; and, though he left the 
neighbourhood when he grew 
U up, oil his return from time to 
time lie could always be sure of 
finding a wren’s nest in the old 
familiar spot. 

He found one there when he 
visited it. last year; and a young 
nephew told him that the nest 
had been known to himself and 
12 his schoolfellows as long as he 
— could remember. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Le Vieux Nid de Roiteletes 

Un lecteur du C.N., qui de- 
meure a. Maidstone, nous parle 
d’un petit monticule de sable 
au sommet de Pepper Hill, ou, 
d’annee en annee, les roitelets 
font leur nid depuis plus de 
45 ails. 

Etant ecolier, il l’observait 
avec regularite, quand venait le 
moment ou les oiseaux font leur 
nid ; bien qu’iL eut quitte la lo¬ 
cality lorsqu’il fut devenu grand, 
a chacune de ses visites il etait 
sur de trouver un nid de roitelets 
a l’endroit bien connu. 

Il y en avait un lorsqu’il le 
visita Fan dernier; et un jeune 
lieveu lui a dit que le nid etait 
connu de lui et. de ses compa- 
gnons depuis aussi longtemps 
qu’ils pouvaient se le rappeler. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The China Pup 

Dilly and Joyce had each 
saved a shilling to spend 
at the bazaar. 

Billy bought a signal for his 
train set, and Joyce a china 
pup. He was a very tiny pup, 
but Joyce loved little tilings. 
“ I shall be able to take him 
everywhere,” she thought. 

He sat beside her plate at 
dinner, and once clumsy Billy 
knocked him into the soup. 

Of course, the pup—whom 
she had called Jinks—went to 
bed with Joyce; and though 
each morning lie was right 
down at the foot he didn’t- 
seem to mind one bit. 

A few days later, when the 
garden was covered with snow, 
and looked, Billy said, “ like a 
birthday cake,” Joyce took 
Jinks to help her make a snow¬ 
man. But instead of helping he 
hindered, so Joyce popped him 
into her pocket, saying, " Stay 
there till I’ve finished.” 

The children shovelled and 
patted the snow till they had 
I made a fine snow-man. With 
stones for eyes', and Daddy’s 
old hat upon his head, he 
looked very bold. 

Joyce was so hungry when 
she had finished that she quite 
forgot Jinks, and it was not 
till bedtime came that she dis¬ 
covered something dreadful 
had happened. Her pocket was 
empty! Jinks was lost! “And 
I do love him so,” she wailed. 
But though they all hunted, 
he couldn’t be found. 

"Well, he’s gone,” said Billy. 
“ And it’s no good'crying over 
that little thing." 

But Joyce did cry;, she felt 
so miserable. 

And out in the garden the 
snow-man was miserable too. 
A thaw had set in, and slowly 
and surely he melted right 
away till only his hat and a few 
stones remained. 

But. next morning when 
Billy and Joyce—who was 



still fretting for Jinks—went 
into the garden, whom do you 
think they spied peeping from 
under the hat ?—why, Jinks ! 
He must have jumped out of 
Joyce’s pocket and been 
shovelled up with the snow. . 

He looked rather wet and 
chilly, but Joyce soon cured 
that. She dried him by the fire. 
And now, if she wants both 
hands free, she ties Jinks to 
her with a ribbon. 
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A Thatching Competition—Competitions for agricultural workers have been held by the Truro 
; Agricultural Exchange, and there were over 130 entries. This picture shows the thatching 
contest in progress. The man on the left took the first prize for the best thatching done 


Popocatepetl In Eruption—Popocatepetl, the great Mexican volcano whose name means 
Smoking Mountain, is in eruption, after a sleep of nearly four centuries. It is 17,784 feet 
high, and always gives off smoke. The photograph was taken from the aeroplane on the left 



Hungerford’s- Queer Qate—Hungerford, in Berk¬ 
shire, has a quaint old gate leading to its parish 
church. The bars work In a groove, and are 
weighted at one end. To pass it Is only necessary 
to push down the bars. No one sits on this gate 


English and French Girls at Hockey—International matches are becoming 
more apd more common in all kinds of games, and this picture shows a match 
being played at Mitcham between girls representing London and Paris 
Universities. The English team won. The game was an exciting one, and here 
the French goalkeeper is seen rushing out to save her goal when hard pressed 


Truant Opossums Recaptured—Two opossums 
belonging to Sir Michael Bruce escaped from his 
house in St. John's Wood the other day, but were 
later recaptured, and are here seen playing with 
their master. The opossum is related tothe kangaroo 



Building London's New Bridge- Great headway is being made with the building of the 
temporary bridge across the Thames at Waterloo. To passers-by it looks far too sub¬ 
stantial a structure to be merely a temporary erection while a permanent bridge is being 
built. The workmen in the picture are riveting the girders, and their work looks very risky 


Listening-in to a Dog's Heart-Beats—An Animal Protection Corps has been formed to 
teach boys and girls how to render first aid to injured animals, and animal doctors from 
the People's Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor give lessons in what should bs 
done in emergencies. Here a Boy Scout i3 listening-in to the heart-beats of a dog 


THE FIRST JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 
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